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Architectural Education a Century Ago 


Being an account of the Office of Sir John Soane, R.A., 

Architect of the Bank of England, with special reference 

to the career of George Basevi, his pupil, Architect of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge 


BY ARTHUR T. BOLTON [F.], F.S.A., CURATOR OF THE SIR JOHN SOANE MUSEUM 


HERE is an authentic story of Norman Shawad- 
vising a student in the Royal Academy Schools 
to go and have a look at Wren’s Hampton Court, 
with the added comment, “ I think that you will find 
itis very good work.” In the same spirit it may be 
suggested that the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge 
is an approved building. I cannot remember, in fact, 
to have heard it mentioned without respect. It occurs 
to me, therefore, that a few notes on the educational 
method in Soane’s office, wherein George Basevi was 
a pupil from 1811 to 1816, may be of interest to archi- 
tects in general. 

When the new pupil entered the office Soane was 
already 58 years old, and had been in practice 31 years. 
Basevi’s companions in the office were nine in number, 
as follows : 

Name. 
Bailey .. 
Edwards 
Chantrell ae mie = 
Underwood .. ae aA — 
Buxton 
Basevi 


In office. 
1806-37 
1806-10 
1807-14 
1807-15 
1809-14 
1811-16 
1811-16 
1812-21 
1814-20 


Date. 
1792-1860 
1784-1857 


1794-1845 
Tyrrell 1795- 
Foxhall ae as ii 1793-1862 
Parke .. cs rn oa 1790-1835 
and the works in hand were : 
1808-10. New Bank Buildings, Princes Street (destroyed). 
1809. New Infirmary, Chelsea Hospital. 

Lecture Diagrams (in constant preparation from 

1809 onwards). 

1811. Entrance to London Dock Co. House, and to 
Messrs. Thellusson and Co., Meeting .House 
Court, Old Jewry (destroyed). 


House in Park Lane. Mr. Robins. (Position 
uncertain.) 
Everton House, Beds. Wm. Astell. 
and alterations. 
13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields (the present museum). 
Dulwich Gallery and Mausoleum. 
Earl of Hardwicke. St. James’s Square. Additions. 
Note.—In this year Soane was appointed to the 
Office of Works, with Nash and Smirke, as 
** Attached Architects.” 
Farm House. ‘Thos. Swinnerton, Butterton, Staffs. 
Mrs. Soane’s Tomb (adjoining St. Pancras Old 
Church). 
Designs (not carried out). 
1811. Combe House, Devon. R. Putt, Esq. 
1815. Camolin Park. Viscount Valentia. 
1816. House for Thos. Swinnerton at Butterton. (Model 
in the Soane.) 
1816. Entrances, Hyde Park and St. James’s Park 
(Trafalgar and Waterloo Memorial). 


1812- 


Additions 


Of the above it is known from references in his 
travel letters home that Basevi was concerned with the 
Soane tomb, of which he made a coloured drawing, and 
with the house for Swinnerton (‘‘ several months before 
I left’), while he more than once enquires “‘ what is 
going on ”’ about the last in the design list, a projected 
war memorial, as if he had a special interest in it. 

There are a great many drawings in the Sir John 
Soane Collection that can be identified as by Basevi, 
either as sole or part author. It is also possible to 
form a very complete idea of the course of his training 
during the five and a half vears that he was with Sir 
John Soane. Previously he had been at that well- 
known school of the old classical type, which Dr. Chas. 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION A CENTURY AGO 


Burney (1757-1817) had moved in 1793 to Greenwich. 
Possibly Basevi did not greatly care for it, because 
he expresses a hope not to meet old schoolfellows 
again. He had, without doubt, an early inclination 
to architecture. There is mention of a tin case of 
his grandfather’s, brought from Italy, containing 
the Palaces of Verona (possibly the plates of Valesi’s 
Varie fabriche antiche e moderne della citta di Verona ; 
folio, Verona, 1753). His father, who was on the Stock 
Exchange and lived in Montague Place, Russell Square, 
evidently knew Soane very well. It would appear that 
he had himself been in Italy, and throughout he keeps 
in close touch with his son’s interests and work 
abroad. 

Basevi Junior first appears in the Office Day Book 
quite suddenly, on 19 December 1810, and the seven 
preliminary weeks before the signature of his articles 
(11 February 1811) are occupied in drawing the 
Orders, beginning with a day spent on “ the mould- 
ings,” Tuscan one day, Doric two, Ionic four, and so 
on, the series apparently finishing with an elaborate 
pencil drawing (21 by 18) of a Corinthian cap, the 
diameter of the column being 12} inches. This is pre- 
served in the Pupils’ Book, and in signing it he has 
added “* January 21, 1811, eleven days.”’ There is also 
a drawing of “a frieze in the Medici Gardens,” 2 73 
by 20, in pencil and of an early date. 

He then goes out with two others to take the plan of 
a house in Montague Place, works on Dulwich College, 
then in hand, and spends a day squaring dimensions. 
Temples are next drawn and perspective is begun. 

He is sent to Chelsea Infirmary to take notes of work 
in hand and then spends five days drawing a view of a 
room in that building. 

Soane’s pupils seem to have visited works in hand, in 
pairs, and had to take sketches, which were then entered 
in a book recording the visible progress of the work, 
They must in this way have acquired an excellent idea 
of the construction actually in execution. By May 1811 
Basevi is able to undertake a perspective view of the 
famous Triumphal Bridge design of 1776, of which 
composition there are so many versions in the Soane, 
nearly three weeks being thus occupied. All the time 
Basevi was with Soane diagrams for the Royal Acad- 
emy Lectures were being made, and at times the entire 
staff of seven seems to have been concentrated on a 
particular subject requiring several sheets of plans, 
sections, elevations and views. 

These diagrams, accurately drawn and elaborately 
coloured, were further required to be reduced to a 
small scale, as illustrations to the MS. original folios 
of the Soane Lectures. ‘The number of great examples 
of historical architecture, at home and abroad, thus 
drawn by the pupil is remarkable, but a list of them 
would occupy too much space. They practically 
cover every class of building, and the work of nearly 


all the famous architects. Of Robert Adam’s build- 
ings, for instance, Basevi draws the Admiralty Screen, 
the Record Office of Scotland, and 20, St. James’s 
Square; of James Wyatt, the Cobham Mausoleum ; 
of Sir Wm. Chambers, Carrington House staircase, etc. 

One of his remarkable early perspectives is a view of 
Westminster Hall Roof (March 1813), which is quite 
romantically rendered, with strong effects of light and 
shade. It is not, however, a drawing that probably 
would reproduce very well. 

At the end of January 1813 Basevi and Underwood 
were “‘ absent by permission ”’ five days drawing at the 
Royal Academy, where Basevi was admitted a student 
probably in February, but unfortunately no record re- 
mains of any work done by him there, and he was not 
a prizewinner if he ever competed. 

In June of this year the building of No. 13, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields must have been so far advanced as to suggest 
to the enterprising pupil the idea of making a bird’s-eye 
view of London from the roof, on which accordingly he 
spends three days. 

He is sent to Ashburnham House and spends 
three days measuring the Inigo Jones staircase, three 
days drawing it out, and nine days making a view. 

In August he has a day’s work with the head of the 
office measuring masons’ work, and then spends two 
days at Lord Carrington’s house in Whitehall, taking 
sketches for the drawing illustrated, on which thirteen 
days were spent. 

These days were all of long hours—g a.m. to 8 p.m. 
—and it is not surprising that he was away unwell six 
days and then takes his annual holiday of six weeks. 

At the beginning of 1814 Basevi with Bailey spends 
seven days on the Chelsea Hospital accounts, with a 
further ten days on the same in June, showing that the 
business side was not neglected. 

He also squares carpenters’ dimensions from detail 
plans for a vicarage, and goes out to record the actual 
progress of the new entrance to the Rotunda at the 
Bank, both works then in hand. 

These occupations are often broken into by the 
whole office working as a gang on some house, or other 
job, that was urgent, and always if there was nothing 
else to do the Museum was there to be drawn, or its 

ornaments,” i.e., the casts that enliven its walls. 

The record of work in 1815 is on similar lines, but in 
September and October Basevi is away on a visit to 
France with a friend of his father’s. 

In the year 1816 there was work in hand for the 
Freemasons, in Great Queen Street ; for Lord Brid- 
port; and for Colonel Horner (Mells Park), and a 
house for Thos. Swinnerton at Butterton (not built). 
The chief interest, however, seems to have been the 
famous tomb for Mrs. Soane, who had died suddenly 
November 1815. Twenty days seem to have been spent 
by Basevi on this, with a further fifteen days making a 
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Penci, DRAWING OF THE PRopyL-zA AT ATHENS. By G. Basevi, 1818 











Fenci, DRAWING OF THE ACROPOLIS FROM HADRIAN’S TEMPLE AT ATHENS. By G. Basevi, 1818 








bird’s-eye view. This drawing shows the tomb with 
a distant landscape, and, as it is mentioned more than 
once in Basevi’s home letters, it seems to have been re- 
garded as his magnum opus. He also made an outline 
for the engraver, most probably for the publication 
in the European Magazine. 

Apparently Basevi Senior was much impressed with 
George’s skill with the brush and looked forward to 
some framed results of his son’s travels abroad. The 
young architect, however, prefers his pencil, and writes 
back that he can make three times as many studies in 
that way with the time at his disposal. 

John Soane, Junior, writing to his father from Italy 
(1819), records that Turner made the same reply to 
those who were objecting to the rough memoranda he 
was making while in Italy. 

The last entry of Basevi in the Office Day Book is 
12 June 1816, exactly four months after the expiry of 
his articles, making five and a half years in all. 

The following letter is a fitting close to his pupilage : 
George Basevi to John Soane. 

Montague Street, 
6 Fuly 1816. 

Srr,—I was on the point of calling on you Thursday 
last, when I unexpectedly received your kind note, men- 
tioning your having quitted London, and enclosing me a 
draft for twenty-five pounds. 

I sincerely regret having lost the opportunity of paying 
my respects to you, but still hope to have that pleasure 
before I quit England. In the meantime permit me to 
assure you how sensible I am of your intentions, but at the 
same time to express my conviction that I am not entitled 
to receive any pay for the few months I remained with you, 
beyond the expiry of my articles. A part of that time hav- 
ing been devoted to a subject in which my feelings were 
concerned, 

I could receive no greater remuneration than the gratifi- 
cation it afforded me; and in fact the whole time was 
employed in objects which tended much to my improve- 
ment. 

Under this impression I trust you will not be offended 
at my returning your draft, as I assure you I nevertheless 
retain a due sense of gratitude for your kindness for me, 
and shall ever remain with sincere respect, Sir, 

Your obliged servant, 
GEORGE BASEVI, JUNR 

John Soane, E. 

It was on the 23rd of August, 1816, that the now 
emancipated pupil set out upon his memorable tour of 
three years, his first letter home being dated Paris, 
26 August. 

Of this formative period of his life some fifty of the 
drawings then made have now been presented to the 
Sir John Soane Museum by his grandson. They can be 
divided into two groups, made in Italy and Greece 
respectively. Basevi deliberately destroyed while still 
abroad his earlier drawings, and it seems certain that 
there were originally many more in his portfolio when 
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he returned. From their general character we can 
see that while in Soane’s office the constant : re- 
paration of the lecture diagrams, always in prog: -ss, 
had greatly interested and influenced the new pupil, 
These water-colour drawings were all, after the ‘irst 
few, about 4 feet by 2 feet in size, and usually ‘ey 
are all very broadly treated in body colour, like pas ‘el, 
or distemper, in effect. Perhaps in consequence of this 
the pupil’s studies abroad are mainly made on a |: rge 
board, sometimes on two sheets of paper pasted 
together. He tackles panoramic views of the Roman 
Forum, Tivoli, the Athenian Acropolis, and the cities of 
Siena, Vicenza, etc., with evident delight. The form 
of the architecture, however, is always closely ob- 
served. His rendering is not the mere outline of the 
painter. Form, composition and perspective are fore- 
most in his mind, and he dismisses the rapid sketches of 
others as outside the question. “‘ The more I see, the 
more I am convinced that the rules of composition are 
the same in all the Arts.” 

Referring to Buxton, his fellow-pupil, who was inde- 
pendently in Italy at the same time, and was talking 
of becoming a sculptor, Basevi writes that it is too 
late for him to turn off now (at 25-26), besides which, 
he adds, ‘‘he never could draw.” Accuracy of 
drawing and the full representation of detail are the 
distinguishing character of all the Soane drawings, 
irrespective of the general effect of light, shade, and 
colour effect aimed at. 

Basevi himself, during this memorable tour, 1816-19, 
was 22 to 25 years old. Practically he was of the same 
age as young Charles Barry, who, however, had had a 
year more in an office by the time when he set out on 
his grand tour (1817-20). ‘They were both in Rome in 
the winter of 1817, but did not apparently meet. This 
is easily accounted for, as it was only after his Egyptian 
visit that Barry was lionised in Rome, the winter of 
1819, by which time Basevi had already returned to 
England (June 1819). The lion of Basevi’s early days 
in Rome was Cockerell, who was then on his return 
from Greece. The new-comer longed to see his 
senior’s much-talked-of drawings, but there was a 
hitch, and by the time the two had become acquainted 
the younger man had already felt his feet, and had 
become indifferent. 

Hugh Williams (1773-1829), a landscape painter, 
known afterwards in Scotland as “‘ Grecian Williams,” 
and Ervine were two of the artists in Rome from whom 
Basevi acknowledges that he had derived most benefit 
in his studies. His most marked advance, however, 
took place during his own Grecian tour in the summer 
of 1818. He was constant to the Acropolis, and the 
Theseum. These drawings of his are much more 
artistic than the contemporary drawings in the later 
volumes of Stuart and Revett. It is evident that Basevi 
did not much like measuring, and his detail study is not 
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Penci, DRAWING OF THE TEMPLE OF FORTUNA VIRILIS AT ROME. 


By G. Basevi, 1818 


GENERAL VIEW OF SIENA. PeEnciL DRAWING By G. BAseEv1, 1819 
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that of Taylor and Cresy, who were in Rome at the 
same time. He refers to them expressing his disbelief 
in their methods. No doubt they were indiscriminate 
in measuring all and sundry, but a little of it would have 
been beneficial to George. It is curious to reflect what 
a far-sighted prediction might have been hazarded 
respecting the future relative success of Basevi and 
Barry, as Thackeray told Millais that ‘“‘ he had met in 
Rome a versatile young dog, called Leighton, who 
would one day run him hard for the presidency.” In 
Basevi’s favour was the advantage of having been in an 
office of Soane’s high standing, while Barry came from 
Middleton and Baily in Lambeth, more surveyors than 
architects, except that Baily was an occasional exhibitor 
at the Academy. There can be little doubt that Barry 
made a better use of his time in Sicily, Rome and Italy 
after his return from Egypt than Basevi did after his 
return from Greece. Barry measured and analysed 
extensively, while Basevi made memoranda and rough 
notes, when he was not making his large drawings. 
Moreover, it is evident that towards the end he grew 
very homesick, and eventually cut all short for the joy 
of rejoining his loved ones at home, ‘‘ Blest name,” as 
he writes in his final travel letter (Paris, 8 June 1819). 

He was the eldest of a family of five (two brothers and 
three sisters), so that he has six people to whom he ad- 
dresses a long weekly letter, more or less alternately. 
The character of the boy, as painted by himself in this 
correspondence, is impetuous, headstrong, but very 
amiable. A strenuous worker, but subject to melan- 
choly fits, when tied to a place like Rome. Active 
travelling he enjoys, but requires intervals of stopping 
in one place, where he can digest his ideas and thoughts. 
As may be expected from a distant Italian connection, 
he gets on well with foreigners, and thus is very well 
received in good Italian circles, where few English ever 
penetrate. For all that he rejoices in being English, 
and has no desire for a domicile abroad. He has the 
usual English love of Florence, as a queen of cities, but 
Vicenza, for society and the architecture of Palladio, 
comes next in his heart. To Venice he is indifferent, 
after the first surprise—Ruskin and Street were yet to 
be—and even Verona does not greatly move him. 
Tivoli is ‘a square mile of perfection,” from which 
“he derives the greatest improvement.’ Here, he 
cries, ‘‘ Poussin and Claude studied.”’” And what did 
he think about his master Soane ? It is permissible 
to quote Norman Shaw once more: “ Ah,” he 
shrewdly remarked to an aspiring student, “‘ you would 
not think much of me if you were in my office.”’ Basevi 
wrote two long and most interesting letters from Rome 
and Athens to his old master, both the outcome of 
much reflection. He had evidently rather a respectful 
awe of the great man, with at the same time all the 
new-comer’s confident belief that he could originate 
a better style for himself. 
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Curiously enough, he met, at Rome, Sanders, ‘he 
first pupil of all, and they discussed the master in «he 
intimate dissection of old pupils. He does not give } ar- 
ticulars, unfortunately, but says their views were -he 
same. Sanders had given up architectural pract:-e, 
and was travelling part of the time with Taylor and 
Cresy. 

Basevi meets young Hardwick, and reckons him an 
ass. Young John Soane, who was also in Rome, at his 
father’s expense, with his wife and children, is “ cen- 
sorious and an intolerable bore. He looks like a 
Methodist parson, always with a book, usually bor- 
rowed, under his arm. His wife is a pushing person 
fallen off in looks, and is terribly indiscreet in her 
talk.’”” One needs to be very young to be so clear- 
sighted and alarmingly frank. Whether he is dealing 
with the doings of the English in Rome, the life of 
Byron in Italy, or the reality of the laws of the Republic 
of San Marino, there is plenty of shrewd observation 
in Basevi’s letters. 

In reference to the Roman idol of the day he writes : 
‘““How completely Canova (1757-1822) has turned 
away the public feeling for paintings, they are scarcely 
mentioned here the galleries that contain the 
finest pictures in the world are not thought by the 
major part worth a turn in and out.” 

Basevi gives the preference to Thorwaldsen (1770- 
1844), and it is noteworthy that he is surprised to find 
Flaxman (1755-1826) better esteemed in Italy than at 
home. 

John Gibson (1790-1866), future sculptor of the 
‘Tinted Venus,” arrived in Rome October 1817, and 
was adopted at once as a pupil by Canova. When Sir 
Francis Chantrey, R.A. (1781-1841) came to Rome 
on a visit in 1819 he asked Gibson how long he had 
been in Rome, and on a reply of “‘ Three years, and I 
hope to be here three more,” said: “ Three years in 
Rome is enough to spoil you or any other artist.” 
Gibson did not return for 27 years, and, in fact, settled 
in Rome, where he died. He was elected A.R.A. 
1833, R.A. 1836, in his absence. This attraction was 
characteristic of the time and may have been in 
Basevi Senior’s mind in reference to his action in dis- 
countenancing George’s inclination to modelling. 

The Accademia di San Luca was visited by George, 
who was very handsomely received by Camporesi,* and 
he seems to have occasionally worked there, but it 
must have fallen off in repute, as he says he has * no 
wish to add that title ” to his name. 

It is unfortunate that there is no record of Basevi 
after his return calling upon his old master, and 
showing him his sketches made abroad. It would 
seem certain that he must have done so, if experience 
did not prove that such visits are rare. Students are 

* Cay. Giulio Cimporesi occupying the Chair of ‘‘ Architet- 
tura elementare ed ornato,” 1811. 
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seldom satisfied with their results, in view of their 
jopes and expectations before they set out. Actual 
‘eproach will very likely be necessary to induce them 
show what they have done, hence the wisdom of 
mpelling medallists to exhibit their work on their 
‘eturn, 

That this period of travel was the crown of Basevi’s 
ork in Soane’s office is unquestionable. It served the 
rue purpose of a University. 

‘“ Rome, the eternal city, is,” he writes home in 
October 1817, ‘‘ the only place for an artist to live in ; 
the climate, the associations, the everything, lends itself 
to form the painter, the artist. 

‘‘T have been eight or nine months in Rome, and 
each day, instead of telling me I am better acquainted 
with the buildings, shows me what I have to labour to 
comprehend their beauties, and how distant, how very 
distant, we moderns are from their excellence. 

‘T am beginning my profession over again. I am 
reading Vitruvius day and night, and another excellent 
modern author, Milizia. They help me on, moreover, 
with Italian, being both extremely difficult ; my other 
hours I read mathematics, and at meals English books. 
I have read since I have returned to Rome The Sorrows 
of Werter. I recommend it to your perusal. It has been, 
when first translated, read and sought after by every- 
body. 

‘* | think the language frequently very inflated, and I 
quarrel with the principles it tends to inculcate regard- 
ing suicide, but great improvement is to be derived 
from the reading of it. 

“Tam now in the middle of Zimmermann on Solitude, 
this is really an excellent book, so far as I have read.... 

‘* Werter has a beautiful sentiment, ‘ I am of opinion 
that more misery is produced in ths world by inatten- 
tion and misconception, than by villainy, or envy.’ I 
shall adopt this for my motto for the future. I cannot 
travel, I am sure, with a better and more amiable com- 
panion,” 
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‘“ What a youngster I was when I set out,”’ he re- 
marks, in another letter ; ‘‘ I had learnt nothing.” The 
very usual estimate of a pupil. What he did in Soane’s 
office, however, had made it all possible. There is a 
manifest connection between the severity of the train- 
ing and the results he achieved. The influence of 
Soane’s ideas and attitude towards architecture is 
more than evident. Possibly it was even too strong, un- 
less we are to attach supreme importance to Barry’s 
Egyptian travel in the broader effect produced by the 
latter’s time abroad. Basevi’s range of study seems 
rather too limited, there was so much that he saw with- 
out inward reception, so that, apart from the Fitzwil- 
liam, it would be difficult to differentiate him from, say, 
Sydney Smirke, and others of the same period. Basevi 
never acquired Cockerell’s marvellous mastery of detail. 
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He studied modelling with two sculptor friends in 
Rome, but his father discouraged it, which was cer- 
tainly ill-advised, especially as George was so shy of 
detailed measuring and close-at-hand study of actual 
buildings. Practically he could draw anything, and had 
a beautiful pencil touch. His is no forced appreciation 
of architecture ; he can never be weary of the Pantheon, 
the simplicity and grandeur overwhelm him, he feels 
that no drawing he could make would ever do justice to 
it. He is filled with admiration for Milan Cathedral and 
St. Peter’s at Rome, and wonders how at first he was 
disappointed with the latter. This real enthusiasm ex- 
tends fully to pictures ; he spends an hour before Da 
Vinci’s Last Supper at Milan, and is only dragged away 
because his companion is worn out. He experiences all 
the usual discomfort of lay fellow-travellers, and parts 
with them rather than neglect his studies, though he 
suffers if condemned to live alone. As to his future he 
feels all the tremors of the aspirant, has ‘‘ no idea who 
will employ him,” or ‘‘ how he will ever make his way 
in the profession.” Fortunately, all these fears proved 
groundless, as a reference to the brief article in the first 
volume of the Architectural Dictionary will show. 

That Soane, however, was not backward in aiding his 
old pupil in establishing himself is shown by the follow- 
ing letter :— 
John Soane, R.A., to G. Basevi, Funr., Esq. 

25 October 1821. 

Dear S1r,—I am very glad to hear that an establishment 
is forming, which, I trust from your connections, will give 
you an opportunity of exercising your talents. Your 
assiduity in improving yourself in the profession, and the 
whole of your conduct, whilst with me, was so very satis- 
factory, that I shall be ready to bear testimony to your 
abilities, zeal, and integrity. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your sincere well-wisher, 
JOHN SOANE. 


Basevi was then applying for an appointment as sur- 
veyor to a fire insurance office. 

And in the following year Soane wrote again to help 
him in another application for a surveyorship. In 
1823, ‘‘ April 3, Thursday, At Office of Works met Mr. 
Nash and examined Basevi’s church for Greenwich.” 
April 5, Write to (name indecipherable) Greenwich, 
Mr. G. Basevi.” 

These rough entries in Soane’s Note Book prove a 
very kind and powerful interest in his old pupil’s first 
work. Basevi’s grandson still has the subscriber’s copy 
of the gold medal presented to Sir John in 1835. 

In the ’eighties, when Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
had the new St. Paul’s School at Hammersmith 
under scaffolding, Professor Roger Smith was taking 
his students round the highest levels, where the tall 
turrets were then in hand. Suddenly he made a sign to 
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his party, and they all gathered round. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
he said, with his habitual courtesy of manner, ‘‘ I do 
not like to see any one of you on a scaffold with his 
hands in his pockets, that is how poor Basevi was cut 
short in his career.”” Whether it was only the tone of 
his voice, or whether he actually said any more, must 
remain uncertain, but the impression left was that a 
great hope had been suddenly extinguished by Basevi’s 
accidental death at Ely Cathedral, as though Basevi had 
been in truth a young architect of exceptional gifts and 
promise, and possibly those who have seen the Fitz- 
william will agree. 

One more curious story was told by Richard Phené 
Spiers, who said that when he was with Sir Mathew 
Digby Wyatt, the drawings of the Museum staircase, 
made by Cockerell to complete the building after 
Basevi’s death in 1845, had come into the office owing 
to some desire to alter the approach to the basement. 
Spiers said that they were most remarkable, because, 
though simple, there was all the evidence of a most 
refined setting out. Wyatt had thought it was all 
much too good to alter, and reported accordingly. 
The~authorities were not satisfied, and Edward M. 
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Barry, R.A., who had then been consulted, swept all 
Cockerell’s work away, replacing it by the present 
sensational hall staircase, “‘ but,” added Spiers, “ he 
was not an artist.” 

A concluding note may be added on the support 
given by Sir John Soane and his office to the Royal 
Academy by the practical test of their exhibited works, 
Whereas Sir Robert Smirke, R.A., only sent 3 student 
studies (1805-10) and never took the trouble to exhibit 
after his election as R.A. (1811), Sir John Soane 
between 1773 and 1836 contributed no less than 1 
and the total for his office is 357, according to the table 
given, say 527 works in all, so far as they can be traced. 

It will be noticed that out of 55 names 31 are exhi- 
bitors against 24 who do not appear in Graves’s 
Dictionary of the catalogues of the R.A. 

Possibly this slight glance at the education of the 
young architect, as it was a century ago, may be found 
to have some present bearing, while the following table, 
begun by the late, and completed by the present, 
Curator, should be of interest, and possibly some fur- 
ther particulars of the careers of those given may yet be 
obtainable through this publication. 
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FITZWILLIAM Museum, CAMBRIDGE 


From a drawing by G. Basevi, Architect 








ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION A CENTURY AGO 


APPENDIX 


Table of the Pupils, Assistants and Clerksin the Office of Sir John Soane, R.A. (1784-18 37)* 
Drawn up by Walter L. Spiers, F.S.A., late Curator of the Sir John Soane Museum, 
and arranged and completed by Arthur T. Bolton, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., his successor. 


(Fifteen of these names are in the Architectural Dictionary.) 





Name. 


Position in Office. 


Years in 
Office. 


Date of Articles. 


| Exhibits 
| R.A. 





Apams, J. 

BatLey, G. 

BaseEvi, G. (Architec tural Dic tionar y) 
BepFORD, F. (jun.) 5 : 
BLANDFORD, Jos. 

BLocc, Won. 

BURCHELL, S. 

Burces, H. 

BurTON, J. (gave up) 

BUXTON, 

CHANTRELL, R. D. 

CHAWNER, T'. (Architectural Dictionary) 
CopPpLAND, F e ore or an 
CROCKER, Eb. 

Davis, E. 

Espon, CHRIS.. 

Epwarbs, F. (Architectural Dictionary) 
FoxHALt., E. 
GANDY, Jos. 
Goop, 1. i. (Architectural Dictionary) 
HEATON, 7 6 oe ae ee 
Hiorr. J. W. 

Ives, G. E. 

Jeans, THOs. 

Lainec, D. (Architec tural Die tionary) 

LEE, THos. (Architectural! Dictionary) 
LODDER, Wo. 

Loucn, R. (died young by accident) 
Matton, C. . a : 
McDoweELL, Joun 

MANSFEILD, G. 

Mee, A. P. (Architectural Dictionary) 
MEYER, FRED. (gave uP) 

Mocatta, D. .. 

Morrison, R. 

NEILL, THos. sh . 
Parke, H. (. Architectural Dictionary) 
PAPENDICK, C. ina os 

Paton, D. 

Provis, H. 

RICHARDSON, Cc. 5 (2 Architectural Dictionary) 
RicHARDs, WM. . ae 

Ro.re, W. E. 

SANDERS, J. (Architectural Dictionary) ta 
Sewarb, H. H. (Architectural Dictionary) 
SLADE 
SMIRKE, 
Sworp, 
Storace, B. J... 

TayLor, THOs. 

TYRRELL, C. 

UNDERWOOD, G. A. 

WIGHTWICK, GEORGE ( Architec tural Dictionary) 
Wittiams, THOs. (ran aw: ay to sea) 

Woopeate, Rost. (Architectural Dictionary) 


SIR R., R. A. ( Architectural Dic tionary) 
THOs. 


M., A.R.A. (Architectur cal Dictionary ) 


Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Clerk 
Clerk 
Improver 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Assistant 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Clerk 
Pupil 
Assistant _ 
Improver 
Pupil 
Assistant 
Pupil 
Clerk 
Assistant 
Assistant 
Pupil 
Pupil ‘ 
Trial (Improver ?) 
Assistant 
Clerk 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Surveyor 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Assistant 
Clerk 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Assistant 
Clerk 
Pupil 
Clerk 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Clerk 
Trial (Pupil) 
Pupil 
Pupil 
Clerk 
Pupil 
Assistant 
Secretary 
Pupil 
Clerk 


| 1806-9 


1806-37 
1810-16 
1797-8 
1795-7 
1791 
1823-8 
1817-20 
1805-6 
1809-14 
1807-14 
1788-94 
1817-20 
1792 
1824-26 
179! 
1806-10 
1812-21 
1798-1801 
1795-1800 
1786-8 
1822-3 
1821-2 
1792-7 
1790-6 
1510 

1789 
1791-2 
1802-9 
1786-91 
1797-1800 
1818-23 
1791-6 
1821-7 
1791 
1786-93 
1814-20 
1818-24 
1825-30 
1791I- 
1824-37 
1789-1803 
1801-4 
1784-90 
1794-1808 
1825 
1796-7 
1799-1804 


| 1804-7 


1792-3 
1811-16 
1807-15 
1827 
1790-1 
1788-91 


| 16 Nov. 


10 Oct. 1806 
Missing . 
8 Feb. 1811 


30 July 1823 
26 Jan. 1818 


1809 
14 Jan. 1807 
2 Sept. 1789 


| Missing 


Missing 


Missing 


11 July 1795 


25 Aug. 1792 
8 Jan. 1790 


Missing .. 
18 March 1786 
20 June 1797 
23 Jan. 1818 
30 April 1791 
1 Feb. 1821 


Missing 
4 March 1818 


1824 


19 Nov. 1801 
27 Nov. 1784 
30 March 1795 


Missing .. 
5 Dec. 1798 
25 March 1806 


Missing 
24 Dec. 1790 


30 June 1788 
Total 


3 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
} 


Nil 
Nil 
357 





Note.—24 of the forms of Articles exist, while of the 8 missing it is likely that Foxhall, Tyrrell, and Malton were taken as sons of old 


friends of Soane. 


In this list of 55 names in all are 30 pupils, rr clerks, 9 assistants, 


3 improvers, I surveyor, 


I secretary. 


The date of 


the Articles isin most cases subsequent to that of entry into the office, as there is usually a probationary pe riod of some weeks or long ger. 
* Sir John Soane started in practice after his return from Italy, June 1780. 
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The Public and the Architect’ 


BY THE RT. 


NOTICE that the number of lectures that are 
being given on architecture at present is increas- 

ing, particularly in connection with exhibitions 
that interest the public-—lectures which are given by 
persons well known in the world, who have the right 
to speak about architecture. I think I may in justice 
to myself begin by saying that I did not volunteer to 
give this lecture, but was asked to do so. You must 
therefore make all due excuses. I know so little about 
architecture that I have never even designed a house, 
let alone built one. For many years I have taken a very 
great interest in architecture, but I have learnt only in 
that school, which is open to all of us—a school which 
is, however, a very instructive one. The Institute of 
British Architects in which I have sought my diploma 
has been the streets of London. In walking about the 
streets one may as well occupy one’s eye and mind 
with something, and here there are splendid examples 
of architecture, wherever one goes. There is, however, 
one disadvantage about this mode of study: it makes 
one more familiar with exteriors than with interiors. 
You will remember that in Martin Chuzzlewit, when 
Jonas Chuzzlewit took the Miss Pecksniffs to see the 
sights of London, he displayed a marvellous acquaintance 
with the outsides of buildings, for nothing was charged 
for looking at them, but his knowledge of the insides of 
buildings,where there was a chargeof oneshilling,wasmi/. 
I am going to assume that you have come here 
because you are interested in architecture and are keen 
about architecture, and that most of you are as little 
expert as I am myself. 1 suppose there are some 
architects and architectural students present—I do not 
know why—but all I can say is that I hope some of 
them who came here to scoff may perhaps remain to 
praise. I should like, first of all, to make this point. 
We, the public, are indispensable to architects, more 
completely than the public is indispensable to any 
other artists. The painter, with a modest expenditure 
upon brushes and paint and canvas, can create his 
immortal works in his own garret and trust to the 
future to appreciate them. ‘The musician can cover 
sheets of music paper at no great cost with deathless 
compositions, and if he has friends among musicians 
he may even get them played. Even the sculptor with 
a barrowful of clay can produce the fruits of his fancy ; 
but without the public the architect can get no farther 
than drawing-paper. There are so few people in this 
world who can read a plan, or understand the difference 
between an architectural elevation and a watercolour 
drawing of a picturesque building, that, unless the 
architect can get his buildings built, he gets no farther. 


* A Lecture given by Lord Sumner at the Institute on March 21. 
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The public can and must do its best to create that 
atmosphere of appreciation without which the archi- 
tect never gets started at all. 

What, then, are our duties ? How can we fit our- 
selves for this high calling—the high calling of under- 
standing the structures that architects build ? We must, 
I think, begin by studying the subject according to our 
lights, and I take it the first thing to be done is to rid 
our minds of cant and clear ourselves of sundry 
fallacies and superstitions which seem to haunt people 
who write for the public, and, perhaps, infect the views 
on these subjects of the public themselves. We ought 
not merely to use phrases like “‘ Architecture must be 
fit and fine and coherent.”” We should also get it out 
of our minds that architecture ought to be either 
picturesque or conscientious or historical or fashion- 
able. For example, go back to the time when “‘ Queen 
Anne ”’ architecture was a great discovery and fasci- 
nated the uninstructed mind. Prettiness was what was 
sought for then, and ever since people are dissatisfied 
with a country house unless it mostly consists of 
gables, of irrelevant black and white, of twisted 
chimneys and climbing roses and paths of “ crazy ” 
pavement. So, too, in a town people are not satisfied 
unless a building, except a shop, is hidden behind 
flourishing plane trees, and no church tower is satis- 
factory, apparently, unless it is enshrouded with ivy. 
I think all that is pure fallacy. When you have a 
building you ought to be able to see it ; and if it is not 
good enough without ivy and twisted chimneys and 
crazy pavements, it is not good enough at all. 

There is another idea, that architecture should be 
picturesque ; and that a picturesque subject is equally 
effective, and effective in the same way, whether a 
solid in three dimensions or portrayed on canvas in 
two. You will hear this answer to complaints of the 
smoky atmosphere of London: ‘“‘ Oh, but it does 
make such a beautiful misty effect ; when the sun is 
in the west and the fog is in the sky, see what wonderful 
results you get.”’ That is quite true, but it seems to 
be talk about pictures and not about buildings. 
In certain states of the atmosphere, and at certain times 
in the evening, the four chimneys at the electrical 
power station at Lots Road, Chelsea, make a very pic- 
turesque picture. Charing Cross Bridge—than which 
no more hideous thing exists on the face of the globe— 
can be made picturesque under such conditions. The 
Gare St. Lazare, in Paris, which I have never thought 
possessed of any particular architectural merit, has 
been made to look very picturesque in painting. But 
in truth it is no test of a good building to say that it 
looks picturesque. 
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Again, the idea that there is something ethical about 
architecture should be got rid of. John Ruskin, when 
in Italy, once got a ladder and put it against a church 
wall, for the purpose of discovering what was at the 
back of a horizontal recumbent figure detached from 
the wall at a height of 30 feet from the ground. After 
his investigation he wrote with transcendental joy 
that the back of the figure was as carefully sculptured 
as the front. What, may I ask, is the particular recom- 
mendation about that? Is there any point in putting 
elaborate workmanship into something which is not 
intended to be seen? Is the architect who designs a 
building to be called unconscientious because he 
economises effort and material and devotes them to 
the parts which are to be seen ? I think not. It reminds 
me of the conscientious actor who, being entrusted 
with the part of Othello, at once proceeded to black 
himself all over! You will see criticisms like this : 
‘A building ought to show from its elevation what its 
internal construction is; otherwise it is unconscien- 
tious.” I am not quite sure that I appreciate what this 
means. If the writer meant that he did not like to see, 
what we see every day in the streets, namely, three or 
four storeys and three or four hundred tons of brick- 
work balanced on the edge of a sheet of plate glass, I 
agree with him. That isa horrible thing—it is not art ; 
but if he meant that you must show on the outside of 
your building the interior construction of it, I dis- 
agree with him, and I refer him to Wren’s Library at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, which tells you nothing 
on the outside as to how the building is arranged 


inside, and with great advantage to the building. 
Wren’s Library seems to me a most interesting instance 
of successful construction, but no doubt it is uncon- 


scientious. Personally, I see no connection between 
good architecture and the Decalogue. I can quite 
understand saying to a jerry-builder, “ Thou shalt not 
steal,’ or even ‘‘ Thou shalt do no murder,” but I see 
no point in requiring that a building should carry out 
in its elevation some arbitrary code about its interior 
moral character. 

I think another superstition we should get rid of is 
that there is some virtue in “‘ Styles’; it seems that 
nothing can be good if it does not belong to some style 
or other. That, of course, really means, so far as it is 
true, that if you design something good you are not 
likely to get clean away from everything that has been 
done in the past, for you always owe a good deal to 
your predecessors; but it is not necessary to be 
orthodox in architecture in order to be meritorious. 
Another superstition is that some “ styles ” of archi- 
tecture are suitable only for some purposes, and that 
other styles are suitable only for other purposes. In a 
sense that is, of course, true ; all styles are not equally 
suitable for all buildings ; but people who believe in 
this superstition go on to say, for example, that Gothic 


is a Christian style, and that anything which is not 
Gothic is not Christian. Therefore, they say, you must 
not build a place of worship except in Gothic. From 
this half-truth many architects have proceeded to a flat 
falsehood. If you want to consider how much care 
and how much talent can be expended in perverting 
the Gothic style to purposes for which it is really 
unfitted, I can recommend you to consider four build- 
ings. Look at St. Pancras Hotel. Certainly it was an 
expensive one to build. No one knows how much that 
hotel cost to build, but ask yourselves whether you 
really like it as an architectural effort. Then go to 
Piccadilly, and opposite St. James’s Church have a look 
at a shop there which used to be occupied by a delica- 
tessen merchant. There you will find what, I under- 
stand, is an adaptation of Venetian Gothic. It is very 
pretty in its way, but I have never been able to recon- 
cile myself to it. Then go to St. James’s Street and 
look at the New University Club. It is all very well 
inside, but I cannot help being impressed by the utter 
unsuitability of the elevation to its situation and pur- 
pose. Finally, the Law Courts are full of beautiful 
work, and in that building a man of genius produced, 
perhaps, his crowning work, but, owing to the fads 
of the period when the Courts were built, they were 
carried out in a style which I have never been able 
to think is really fit for the particular purpose or for 
a modern monumental work, on a site where it was 
extremely difficult to get a view of the completed 
building as a whole. If, however, you want to see what 
Gothic can descend to, look at some of Viollet-le-Duc’s 
designs for Gothic architecture carried out in iron 
framework. Viollet-le-Duc had an elaborate theory that 
iron, having become a great structural material, was a 
suitable medium for combining the architecture of the 
thirteenth century with the construction of the nine- 
teenth, and there are some of his buildings in Paris 
which fill one truly with pity and fear. 

Another point I wish to make is that architecture is 
not archeology. There are very excellent guides to 
the sights of London, but I do not call it architecture 
to go to see where Dr. Johnson lived, or where Temple 
Bar used to stand, or where Holbein’s Gateway barred 
the end of Whitehall. That does not seem to me to 
have anything whatever to do with architecture. In the 
same way, I do not see that a close study of capitals and 
mouldings and tracery carries one much farther in archi- 
tecture, unless indeed one’s special jobisto carve capitals. 

Whatever else you may accept, do not be satisfied 
to have importations from abroad dumped down here 
irrelevantly and called English buildings. ‘There are 
several places in London where houses copied from 
Amsterdam or Nuremburg are reproduced in the midst 
of our more prosaic surroundings. Why did not the 
architects of these houses try to do something different 
from what they found abroad, and something better ? 
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An instructed public, a critical public, a public that 
is prepared to tell the architect that it knows what it 
wants and means to get it, must be the foundation of 
a well-informed clientele. Such a public must do its 
duty and secure for the architect the conditions that 
are indispensable to him. There are certain conditions 
in London without which no architect can do his best, 
and the first of these conditions is a clear atmosphere. 
I am a fanatic about this. I maintain that there ought 
to be no coal smoke in the atmosphere in any city. It 
is perfectly possible to prevent it, and with economic 
advantage to the country at large. When the coal strike 
was in progress a couple of years ago it coincided with 
a period of fine weather. I shall never forget how from 
Great Cumberland Place I could see the details of 
Debenham and Freebody’s shop in Wigmore Street. 
I do not say that London gains very much by being 
able to see the details of Debenham and Freebody’s, 
but then, for the first time, we saw long vistas, in 
which, at any rate, every detail was perfectly clear. 
If that state of affairs prevailed permanently in Lon- 
don, London might be able to place its architects more 
nearly on an equal footing with the architects of the 
United States. 

Architects must have ample space on which to build. 
If an architect is to make a fine thing, you must give 
him a site on which his building can be seen, and is not 
blocked in afterwards. Go and look at the Admiralty 
Arch. From the direction of Buckingham Palace 
you see it in its full details and proportions, but stand 
by the statue of King Charles I. and you find that 
each side of the arch is hidden from view. Wren, being 
unable to carry his scheme for a rearrangement of the 
streets and alleys of the City, found a way out by 
devoting himself to the towers of the new churches he 
built, which are so crowning a glory to London. 
These steeples can be seen even when the church is in 
a narrow lane, but, after all, that is a makeshift. The 
great architect is entitled to space to work in. 

I would like to say a word upon another subject 
which is very controversial. How can street architec- 
ture be dignified so long as we have the present system 
of shop fronts and shop-window dressing ? If you have 
a building which must be designed, on the demand of 
those who pay for it, to have the maximum of plate 
glass against which a maximum amount of, say, under- 
clothing can be stacked (thereby reducing the light 
inside to a minimum), and if people in the streets so 
crowd round the windows as to prevent them from 
being seen at all, we shall, of course, continue to get 
what we have. While tradesmen insist on writing 
their names in letters six feet high diagonally across 
the front of a building, what can the architect do? 
These demands of commerce banish architecture from 
our streets ; it has to go elsewhere. Go down to the 
top of Sloane Street, where Knightsbridge goes one 
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way and Brompton Road another, and look at ‘he 
narrow promontory which divides the two streets. » ee 
whether it would have been possible to construct any- 
thing less pleasing to the eye than what you see ther 

I have no doubt that it is an admirable shop building 
and delights the owner, but it is not good architectur 
Take the Queen’s Hall. That building is on a c 
venient site, centrally placed, but all the appeal i: 
the ear and not to the eye, for inside and out the ar: 
tectural features are hardly worthy of the name. T 
again, the Hotel Cecil. I have no doubt it is an admir- 
able hotel, but what are you to do with a building like 
that ? It occupies one of the finest sites in London ; 
it stands on the crest of a slope; it has the sweep of 
the Thames at its feet, and alas! this incomparable 
site is occupied by the Hotel Cecil! Just to the west 
you can see what the Adam Brothers did with Adelphi 
Terrace. That shows what might have been done with 
the Hotel Cecil site, but the opportunity was thrown 
away ; and the Savoy Hotel next door is not much 
better. 

Finally, take Regent Street. Mr. Norman Shaw was 
asked to design the Piccadilly Hotel with special refer- 
ence to a style of architecture which might be carried 
out generally throughout the thoroughfare, and he 
designed that ground floor of symmetrical arches with 
a massive rusticated stone base fit to bear the weight 
of the fine order of columns above it. ‘The shop- 
window space, however, was restricted, and the shop- 
keepers objected that the windows were not big enough 
to show off the pyjamas and the boots and shoes. 
Norman Shaw’s was a most successful attempt to devise 
a scheme of architecture which might have been fitly 
carried out in the principal thoroughfares of London, 
but it was turned down by the shopkeepers, who said 
that the only thing for them was an iron girder here, 
and an iron girder there, and iron girders all over the 
place, and plenty of plate glass to the street. You could, 
however, have anything you liked above the ground 
floor. 

I think there is only one other condition I have to 
ask for the architect, and that is, what is called by the 
lawyers, “‘ a condition subsequent ’—the others are 
‘“‘ conditions precedent.” The architect, as a rule, is 
not one of those artists whose name is very well known 
among his contemporaries. In most cases, he has to 
face the fact that he practises his art awhile, and is 
forgotten almost as soon as he is dead. I would like to 
see the fame of our best architects protected, not from 
mere sentimental or archzological reasons, but for the 
sake of the great works of great men. Buildings are 
supposed to be more imperishable than other forms of 
artistic effort, yet think how rapidly in London archi- 
tectural works pass away, and how even in the country 
they survive more by accident than because of their 
artistic merits. At this moment Croydon is ardently 
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cesirous of sacrificing a beautiful architectural work for 
the sake of the “ joy-riders,” who find that their ride 
through Croydon on a Sunday morning is not so direct 
as they could wish. In my time immense tracts of 
London have been torn down, and some buildings have 
been torn down a second time, because the all-con- 
cuering demands of commerce will have it so. Walsing- 
ham House, at the corner of the Green Park and 
Piccadilly, was a very successful building, but within a 
few years from its erection it came down to make room 
for the Ritz Hotel. Numbers of fine buildings in 
London are now coming down because the money to 
keep them up is lacking, and sites have to earn their 
own living. I think we ought to have more considera- 
tion for fine buildings as such. The architect writes in 
stone the social history of the age in which he lives, 
but, unfortunately, as social habits change, his work 
becomes obsolete. Ordinary houses of the eighteenth 
century, and many buildings of the Victorian Age, 
although by no means bad buildings, are vanishing fast 
because lifts have been invented and housemaids will 
not live in houses where there are no lifts. ‘These two 
circumstances will bring about the result that before 
very long whole tracts of Lond n will have disappeared 
—a gorgeous opportunity for the next generation of 
architects, no doubt—but I would like to see a trained 
public opinion grow up before that opportunity comes 
upon us, and I would like to see the best buildings 
of the past preserved for the sake of their builders 
and of art, even without lifts and in defiance of 
housemaids. 

What ought we to look out for when we look at a 
building and put to ourselves the perfectly proper 
question, “‘ Do I like it?’ To jeer at a man who says, 
“1 know what I like, but I know nothing about art,” 
is not a well-informed criticism. If you like something 
and know why you like it, you make a very good 
beginning as a critic, and I strongly hold that the right 
thing to do is to look at a building long enough to 
know whether you like it, and finally to analyse your 
thoughts and explain to yourself, “‘ What is it that is 
wrong with this building ?”’ or ‘“‘ What is it in this 
building that I like?” I believe that the great key 
throughout is proportion. A work of art to be fine 
must be in proportion. A disproportionate work of art 
is condemned on the face of it. I do not think that 
for laymen there is any answer to this problem. The 
knowledge of what an art consists in must be a special 
thing for the artists who practise it. A musician is not 
simply occupied in making dance-tunes ; he is weav- 
ing his thoughts into a theme of his own, which other 
musicians grasp, but the public only imperfectly 
understands. I presume it is the same with buildings. 
The thing the architect is aiming at in his mind is 
something that is probably unperceived by the most 
attentive public, but, I think, we may all appreciate 


his effort to proportion the different materials, which 
the nature of his building compels him to introduce. 
I believe that when you have made up your mind 
whether a given thing is well-proportioned or ill- 
proportioned, you have as nearly as may be, arrived at 
the answer whether it ought to be pleasing to you or 
not. London does not give the architect the proper 
opportunity, that he ought to have for a finely propor- 
tioned work; and London does not give him that 
opportunity, for the reason that money does not permit 
it. As a town grows under new conditions, sites become 
increasingly precious and streets more and more busy, 
and there is an inevitable tendency to lay out building 
sites as deep rectangles with narrow frontages. This 
is because the access of light is from the front, and the 
front is the most valuable part of the site. What is the 
architect to do, if he is always given a deep rectangle 
with a narrow front on which to build ? His elevation 
becomes like a domino set up on edge ; all he can do 
is to arrange the dots on it to suit his client. ‘There is 
not much room for choice, because every house 
must have a front door (and in most cases a porch) ; it 
must have one or two windows to the right of the door, 
and three more windows above; then more storeys 
like the ground floor; then the cornice, and then a 
roof which can sometimes be seen and sometimes not. 
All the architect has to do is to ring the changes on the 
windows and the doors and the porch. Much, however, 
may be done even under these conditions. A number 
of houses have recently been refaced with stone in 
Upper Grosvenor Street, for example, where very 
interesting problems have been solved. Much can be 
done by slight alterations in mouldings, etc., to make 
a building well balanced. The architect, however, does 
not get much scope in elevations, and when he comes 
to his plan the same difficulty arises because of the 
narrow frontage and the deep site, where light has to 
be borrowed and where the design lands up in squalid 
quarters at the back. Another result of this commercial 
condition of things is that buildings are always being 
squeezed upwards. There is always a tendency to go 
higher in a city which is rebuilding its dwellings or 
business premises. The result is that the buildings get 
out of proportion. The restful balance which is got 
from long horizontal lines in a comparatively low 
building disappears and is replaced by the strained 
effect of a high building. I do not think the great 
changes that are now taking place can be satisfactory 
so long as this process is going on. Look at Kingsway. 
There is much good work in Kingsway, but there 
is also much that is bad. There are several fine 
pieces of invention in Kingsway, but they are all 
carried up to a disproportionate height and are so far 
unsatisfactory. 

In London we insist on straight lines for everything, 
and everything is rectangular inside and out. What a 
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very small number of curves there are in the streets of 
London! A crescent, a circus, an ellipse may be found 
occasionally, but they are rare. Piccadilly Circus has 
long ceased to be a circus because one-third of it has 
been cut away. Oxford Circus has been built so high 
that one hardly notices that it is a circus at all. The 
most complete circus I know of in London is Seven 
Dials ; that is a fair example of a perfect circus, but 
how poor it is in comparison with the Place des 
Victoires in Paris. If you want a good crescent you 
have to go to Bath or Buxton for it; there are very 
few in London. One of the finest effects of this kind 
I have seen recently is the eastern half of Aldwych. 
There you have a great series of fine columns on each 
side, and if it were not for a peculiarly deplorable 
building at the western corner of Kingsway, which 
appears to wear a tin hat, one might say that this 
crescent had a fine architectural effect. Indoors our 
rooms are always made rectangular, probably for the 
reason that carpets are sold square. I have lived in an 
elliptical room with very great satisfaction, and, | 
think, it is very much to be regretted that we do not 
have these features more frequently. Again, I do not 
think there are more than half a dozen good domes in 
London. How much we throw away by this devotion 
to one geometrical form—the rectangle ! 


There is another matter which I want to say a word 


ot two about—materials and ornamentation. What can 
_you do with materials in the way of external effect so 


long as the atmosphere is sooty ? People have tried to 
get round the soot question by building with pottery. 


“cc 


Doulton ware has a nice ‘‘ oatmeal porridge ”’ colour, 
but it wants washing from time to time. Others have 
tried to get the effect with glazed ware, and Mr. Clynes 
has recently held out the prospect that we might all 
have glazed china covering the outsides of our houses. 
Terra-cotta has been tried, as on the Prudential 
Building in Holborn, and on Frascati’s in Oxford 
Street, but, apart from its blood colour, this material 
does not satisfy all tastes, and you always feel that it 
is only used to dodge the effects of soot. ‘Two other 
devices with the same end in view are stucco and 
cement. An example of a cement fronted building is 
to be found in the Great Western Hotel at Paddington, 
of which all I will say is that cement as an architectural 
material leaves a great deal to be desired. Stucco, 
however, has its defenders. I remember reading a 
lecture by a professor of architecture who, in defending 
stucco, said that from a distance, when it was freshly 
painted you would see in it the bloom of a fine May 
morning. I agree, but although it may retain these 
beauties for, perhaps, three or four days, after that it 
becomes streaky and dusky. Every two or three years 
it has to be painted, and when different houses are 


painted at different times, you have a spectrum of 


graded squalor which is deplorable. If we could only 
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get a clear atmosphere we could build in stone, which 
is the best material of all, and we then might hope to 
get satisfactory architectural effects. 

To a great many people ornament means archit«c- 
ture and architecture means ornament. They :re 
interested in traceries, capitals, and so forth, and they 
like long pilasters with fine low-relief carving which 
has to be seen close up in order to see that it has been 
carved at all. Ornamentation is only dressing up when 
all is said and done. No ornamentation will turn an 
ill-designed or ill-proportioned structure into a fine 
building, and a finely proportioned structure shows its 
proportions all the better for having its decorations 
kept down to a minimum. To please the public we 
have quantities of buildings on which decorations are 
hung at the last moment. On the building which 
occupies the site of the old Westminster Aquarium 
there have been hung swags of very rich and ripe—if 
not rare and refreshing—fruit, which give one the im- 
pression that the architect had got something left in 
his bag, and felt that he must get rid of it before he 
went home. 

There remains the question : “‘ What has the archi- 
tect got to do for the public?’ When we have gone to 
the trouble of educating ourselves, and have succeeded, 
what will the architect do for us? It is said that every 
country has the Government it deserves, and I some- 
times wonder whether we have got the architects that 
we deserve. That, of course, may be taken in two 
senses ; for the Government or the architects referred 
to might be better than we deserved, so you will see 
that I do not wish to reflect on architects. If, however, 
the public deserves good architecture, it is the business 
of architects to give us their best. No architect should 
ever permit a client to override his artistic conscience. 
He should refuse to be driven into hideous designs or 
ill-proportioned shapes or pretentious decorations 
simply to please the person who is going to draw 
the cheque. I am reminded that Whistler, when 
complained of by one of his sitters for arbitrarily 
altering a picture after it had been sent home, said, 
‘You don’t think the picture belongs to you just 
because you have paid for it.” Believe me, the archi- 
tect should have the freest hand to do the best that is 
in him. Architecture is said to be the queen of all the 
arts, and I hope the day is not far distant when the 
signs of improvement that we see around us now will 
place English architecture where, from time to time, 
it has earned the right to be. This land has had great 
architects century after century. Even the Victorian 
Age, in spite of the Houses of Parliament and the 
Victoria Tower, had its great architects. We have great 
architects among us now, and I trust in the next 
generation that their works may be written large on a 
rebuilt London. 
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Small Houses of the late Georgian Period” 


A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS [4.] 


T is the special virtue of this volume and of its ad- 

mirable predecessor, which portrayed the exterior 

of the small house of the Georgian period, that they 
deliver architectural research from subservience to 
historical or archeological aims and make it the instru- 
ment of a propaganda valuable and important on 
account of its strict relevance to modern practice. Mr. 
Ramsey’s labours have been constructive, for he has 
devoted himself to the study of a period of do- 
mestic architecture from which, of all others, we have 
most to learn, which is the best corrective of everything 
reprehensible in latter-day tendencies. Yet the essen- 
tial modernity of the ‘“ Georgian” style should be 
widely recognised. If we do not derive full benefit 
from this tradition, the failure will certainly not be 
justified by the extremely disputable assertion that such 
a manner of building is unsuitable to our present social 
circumstances. It would be difficult to pick out a 
single architectural feature illustrated in these two 
volumes which is not expressive of refinement allied 
with vigour and common sense. The sedate and come- 
ly forms of the exteriors are a perfect embodiment of 
the social spirit. They belong to the community, they 
are born of the discovery that in domestic architecture 
individuality is most securely established when houses 
defer to a common cultural standard. Yet these 
houses are all different from each other. ‘Their variety 
is endless and most surprising. Moreover, the variety 
has character and interest because it is founded upon 
discipline. The buildings are aiming at uniformity, 
but they achieve diversity. The designers of many of 
our modern villas, however, aim at diversity, but they 
achieve monotony, not only a monotony of spirit but 
an actual formal monotony, for the variety of the 
nondescript makes no more impression upon the mind 
than does a heap of stones all cut fortuitously to 
different shapes. 


It is notable that much of this “* Georgian ” archi- 
tecture can still be found in very many English towns, 
and the building activity of the period must have been 
prodigious. We recognise the style immediately 
wherever we see it, for who can fail to be impressed by 
the innate distinction which even the most obscure 
eighteenth century builder seemed able to impart to 
his work. What were the main characteristics of these 
houses ? Parapet walls, low roofs, a general rectangu- 
larity of outline, flatness of fagade, an orderly arrange- 
ment of windows—these would appear to be necessary 

* Small Houses of the late Georgian Period. By Stanley C. 
Ramsey and J.D. M.Harvey. Vol. 1I. The Arch tectural Press. 
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to the effect desired, and they undoubtedly secure the 
general harmony of the houses with each other and 
their uniform deference to the street as a whole or to 
any public buildings which may be in the vicinity. 
Their lack of gables and fussy protrusions helps 
them to become part of a larger artistic entity, while 
the domestic quality is shown in their reticence, in 
their apparent determination never to ape the archi- 
tectural splendour or individuality of form which is 
befitting to structures of greater social consequence. 
But within the limits here indicated what subtleties 
of composition do we not find, what genius in the arts 
of decoration! Doorway, window architrave, cor- 
nice, baluster, fireplace, staircase, ceiling—in fact, all 
the details of a house seemed to have been designed 
with unerring judgment. 

In popularising the style of the Georgian era by col- 
lecting examples of it for the edification of members of 
our profession Mr. Ramsey is performing a notable ser- 
vice to architecture. That he is himself a distinguished 
practitioner of this style is evidence of the strength of his 
convictions. There are, however, critics of the particular 
architectural movement in which he is taking part, and 
in order that they may be the more effectively com- 
batted I am venturing to offer a suggestion with regard 
to a certain habit of phraseology which sometimes 
creates a prejudice against the revival of any of the 


forms of building invented by our eighteenth century 
forefathers. I propose that the style should cease to be 


called ‘‘ Georgian.” The point at issue is this. If 
we call it “‘ Georgian” there are sure to be objectors 
who will tell us that it belongs definitely to the past and 
should now be put away. But although the style is of 
a date before the industrial era, its qualities should not 
be held to be unattainable by us, unless we are to con- 
fess that urbanity and good manners in building belong 
essentially to a bygone age and that we can never 
recover these virtues for the architecture of the present 
and of the future. That is an unpleasant prospect 

vulgarity to-day and vulgarity to-morrow! Let us 
analyse this term “‘ Georgian.” The first thing to be 
noticed is that it is not an architectural term at all and 
therefore has no legitimate place in the vocabulary of 
architectural criticism. The term has been found 
useful because it has power to call to the mind certain 
qualities of building, but it wrongly connects them with 
a certain limited period of British history. ‘The 
qualities, however, ought not to be related to history 
but to philosophy, for they were the product of that 
devotion to reason and propriety which earned for the 
period the description “ the logical eighteenth cen- 
tury.” In the Georgian era the attribute of urbanity 
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AMERICAN HOSPITAL DESIGN 


in domestic architecture was more clearly expressed 
than at any other tine. Let us, then, call this style not 
Georgian, but urban. ‘The advantage of adopting 
this terminology will be immediately apparent, for we 
shall be enabled with complete freedom and confidence 
to endow our buildings with urbanity and at the 
same time to be invulnerable to the critical shafts of 
those who would shout “ copyist”’ or “ plagiarist.” 
‘The style is distinguished by certain qualities of 
restraint and cohesion which enable houses to give 
artistic expression to the fact of their assemblage in a 
town. ‘These qualities happen to have been previously 
analysed and actually manifested in a very large body 
of architectural work which stands to the credit of our 
forefathers of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century. We cannot in reason forgo our heritage of 
their intellectual victory any more than a mathematician 
can decline to take advantage of Napier’s theory of 
logarithms on the ground that the theory is several 
hundred years old. If a man of to-day studies the 
same problem that Napier set himself, and has the 
necessary mathematical ability, he will arrive at a 
result similar to that of Napier. And if we study the 
problem of how to endow urban architecture with its 
appropriate character, we shall inevitably find ourselves 
again creating conventions of building which will cause 
our work in some essential respects to resemble that of 
the Georgian era. ‘There is plenty of scope for 
novelty of plan owing to the constant revision in the 
standard of accommodation which may be considered 
requisite for modern needs, but the continuity, 
the dominant rectangularity and the sense of order 
which should distinguish the forms of urban houses 
cannot be dispensed with if the social spirit is to 
receive its proper affirmation in the architecture of 
to-day. 

Mr. Ramsey's second volume is chiefly devoted to 
the interiors of eighteenth century houses ; and while 
the detail shown is exquisite and worthy of the closest 
study, it has a greater element of particularity than has 


the urban convention which determines the arrange- 
ment of a whole fagade or building. We cannot say 
with regard to it that it represents a final solution of 
any one architectural problem. A house can have the 
true urban quality and yet be almost bare of detail or 
be elaborated with ornament which, although belonging 
to the Classic tradition, is yet a variant from the 
decorative motifs characteristic of the Georgian era. 
These motifs, however, are of very wide range and 
provide a repertory of ornament consistent with itself 
and extraordinarily well adapted to the suitable 
emphasis or enrichment of all the features of a house. 
At a time when the appearance of our cities is under- 
going a swift change, and in most instances a change 
for the worse, it would seem to be more necessary to 
concentrate effort upon formulating the principles and 
policies which have to do with the conservation of the 
main civic proprieties, the big things of architecture 
such as the dignified arrangement of streets, and the 
nice adjustment of the degrees of prominence which 
various types of building, public, commercial and 
private, should be allowed to assume in the configura- 
tion of atown. Mr. Ramsey has made it easier for us 
to devote ourselves to such objects, by showing that, 
as far as detail and ornament are concerned, there is 
an excellent source of inspiration in the work of our 
Georgian forefathers ; and by drawing upon this source 
we have at our disposal a cultivated architectural 
dialect, essentially English in character and capable of 
being used with simplicity and distinction. And those 
who share his preference in this matter will at least 
reap the reward of having their burden considerably 
lightened as far as one element of it is concerned, 
and will have just as much additional energy for coping 
with the larger problems of design. 


The Architectural Press is to be congratulated upon 
the excellence of the production of this volume. Mr. 
Yerbury’s photographs have an extraordinary clarity 
of detail, and Mr. Harvey’s measured drawings will 
also be a most valuable aid to the student. 


American Hospital Design 


WILLIAM A. PITE [F.] 


HERE is nothing so exhilarating in our pro- 
fessional calling, or so fascinating, and with so 
many varying interests, as to observe and 
patiently study the manner and methods which our 
professional colleagues adopt in solving and giving 
effect to those problems which perplex us in our daily 
practice. As in the making of books there is no end, 
and in the reading of them much vexation often to 
the flesh, it is refreshing to be brought up against 


actual requirements set forth in orderly and defined 
method. 

Endless variation of the simplest requirements, 
based upon practical necessity, are the daily lot of the 
architect, and of the hospital architect in particular. 
It may be said that in no other branch of architectural 
practice is there such an array of technical considera- 
tions and such definite knowledge of administrative 
requirements necessary as in hospital design. This 
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section of practice has been exemplified in a very 
remarkable degree in the December number of the 
Architectural Forum, of Boston, Mass., which is what 
is termed a Hospital Reference number. This bulky 
quarto of sixty pages is profusely illustrated with 
photographs, plans, and other details, and is set down 
in the midst of one hundred and seventy pages of 
practical illustrated advertisements of hospital require- 
ments of much interest and very suggestive, and, apart 
from the subject matter under review, deserving of 
more than passing notice. 

A foreword by the Editor fittingly introduces the 
subject under consideration, both with regard to the 
position of the hospital and to its architect. ‘‘ Per- 
haps,” he writes, “‘ the most interesting fact is that the 
hospital building has passed for ever out of the class 
of grim ugly structures representing the dire necessities 
of communities and into a class of important institu- 
tional buildings, requiring a definite architectural 
expression and design.’’ Every sectional problem has 
been assembled and discussed in fifteen essays, 
voluminiously illustrated, and exhibiting a fine array 
of recent exteriors which are of remarkable and abiding 
interest and of real architectural value. Architectural 
development, directness, and simplicity are all here, 
and for these admirable qualities we offer our American 
colleagues our admiration and thanks. With but one 
exception the essays are by architects and engineers 
connected with actual hospital service, each dealing 
. with a particular phase, which will be referred to later. 
The exception is that of an eminent medical man, Dr. 
S. S. Goldwater, the well-known hospital consultant 
and director of the Mount Sinai Hospital, New York, 
who contributes the second essay, entitled ‘* Prelimi- 
nary Survey of Hospital Design.” 

He is the leader of this hospital ‘‘ opera,”’ setting the 
tune in an essay of remarkable interest and interro- 
gatory in character, which to the initiated is most 
thought provoking. A paper of this far-reaching 
character should be in the hands of all hospital authori- 
ties and architects about to inaugurate building pro- 
cedure, and it is to be hoped that this essay will be 
separately printed. Within the space of a brief three 
hundred and seventy lines are set forth in a masterly 
and lucid manner the fundamentals essential to success 

Read in terms of English needs, and apart from the 
extreme climatic conditions of America, we find much 
to profit by. ‘The case so brilliantly expounded calls 
for earnest consideration and study. Nothing escapes 
Dr. Goldwater from his eyrie at the Mount Sinai 
Hospital. If his most suggestive notes are taken as 
a guide the skeleton at least of a practical hospital 
building programme can be prepared. The architect 
is entitled to complete data if he is to plan a hospital 
building that will meet the needs of the institution. 
Elements of a programme therefore are essential. 
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Many propositions are often unreasonable—and this 
generally ensues without any intention on the part of 
promoters ; but it is a prevailing difficulty with which 
hospital architects have to contend. The lack of exact 
knowledge is mostly due to questions of cost. ‘There 
is a popular idea, which is a fallacy, that it is possible 
to estimate and regulate requirements by the cost per 
patient’s bed, but a little reflection will show that this 
is a very misleading idea. Classification is necessary, 
not only of beds but also clinically and socially. Ward 
services are also changing by the introduction of the 
system of private paying patients. This results in sick 
wards being classed as wards general, semi-private, and 
private. Naturally, there is much to commend in this, 
but obviously it has a wide bearing on the character- 
istics of the plan and administration. Again, planning 
for the immediate needs seems to be the prevailing and 
primary necessity, but publicly subscribed funds have 
to be expended for posterity, so that the value of bene- 
factions which usually are memorial in character should 
not be lost. 

This brings us to consider the problem of necessary 
expansion and developments which the claims of time 
and science are bound to bring. It is a short-sighted 
policy to forget this, and the scheme should be elastic 
and afford liberty for future action and advance. New 
characteristics are always present—co-ordination there- 
fore is of first rate importance. A danger must, how- 
ever, be indicated: departmental requirements are 
constantly left to the direction of the titular head of 
this and that particular section, and the resulting plan 
is more or less a reproduction of his personal proclivi- 
ties, excellent, no doubt, in many respects. ‘This de- 
fective procedure results very often in extravagance of 
space and lack of consideration for the demands of the 
future. Itis, however, most essential that the accumu- 
lation of the necessary requirements should be definitely 
secured, but such data should be debated collectively 
and corporate results obtained. The assistance of a 
skilled director is desirable, as it will be found that 
experienced consideration of time service, and by joint 
use of several departments, co-ordination may produce 
efficient planning to meet the whole need of each sec- 
tion departmentally, and will result in an economy of 
space and expenditure. 

In stating this we have in mind the usual general 
medical surgical and kindred departments. ‘There are, 
of course, other highly specialised departments which 
must be wholly devoted to a single service. These and 
other relatively cognate problems Dr. Goldwater 
handles with discriminating insight, and it amounts to 
this, so far as we are concerned, that the hospital 
architect needs defined expert guidance, and conse- 
quently hospital methods must be known and ad- 
ministration appreciated. Differentiation must be 
made in the treatment of the community hospital and 
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the teaching college hospital—manifestly this is bound 
to influence the plan. 

The assembly of essays accompanying that of Dr. 
Goldwater ably set forth in detail the varying issues 
which architect and engineer have to supply in giving 
effect to the programme Dr. Goldwater’s preliminary 
survey demands. ‘The internal planning of nearly all 
of the establishments described, and illustrated so ex- 
cellently, we are bound to say would not be acceptable 
to our hospital ideals. ‘The value of these essays lies 
in their wide suggestiveness. The same criticism 
would be equally applicable to the planning of most 
Continental hospitals, those of Germany in particular. 
Climate and social conditions both have a part in this, 
but this in no way lessens our appreciation of the work 
and of the real value to us, as architects, of studying 
other methods and practice. But it is the great variety 
of other views, opposed as they may be to settled con- 
victions and the demands of advancing science, that 
will yet yield surprising results in fields of similar 
research. It may seem paradoxical, but it is none the 
less a fact, that in the study of ill-arranged schemes of 
necessary requirements will be found the germs of real 
advance, because in institutional work, such as that of 
definite hospital services, the root of the matter is to 
be found there, although it may be provided in a 
clumsy and undesirable way. This, however, is not 
the case in the subject here reviewed. ‘Thoroughness 
of conviction is stamped upon every page, founded 
upon experience and knowledge, and is set forth in a 
manner not hitherto attained in this country. 

Mr. Richard E. Schmidt, whose book on hospitals 
we have in our Library, provides the opening paper, 
upon “ Hospital Design,” and gives a general survey. 
After insisting upon the importance of a definite modus 
vivendi for both present and future he gives wise and 
illuminating guidance. “‘ It is well-nigh,” he writes, 
“impossible to carry on in an unsuitable building.” 
The importance is urged of elasticity in plan, of the 
technique in regard to the enlargement of housekeeping 
services, and of keeping in mind the original scheme, 
with the consideration of the possibility of conversion 
in the future. We note with pleasure the growing 
desire to simplify fittings, the elimination of supporting 
legs and of concealed overflow channels. Bath tubs 
are, we are assured, useless : shower baths taking their 
place as saving space and being more sanitary. A 
hotel atmosphere is advocated, objectively to be attrac- 
tive to the eyes and minds of the patients and a happy 
compromise suggested between the rigidity of sim- 
plicity, leading to little objection being taken to the 
projecting architrave, etc. The reader will find some 
surprises both in description and illustration in this 
interesting series. One instance may be quoted for 
novelty. Single sick wards will be found arranged to 
have every auxiliary service, making each room into a 
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complete unit, with the full equipment usually pro- 
vided for a section ; self-contained, each room being 
provided with its own toilet and a swing water spout 
to function as a slop sink, a bath tub or shower, medi- 
cine case, bed-pan rack, refrigerator for food or speci- 
mens, cabinet for extra linen, clothing, private porch, 
etc. Food service, either connected to a service storey 
or basement by dumb waiter, etc., etc. This method 
is illustrated in the collection in several plans. The 
foregoing will give some idea of the wide view taken. 
But even in the keen advocacy of such extreme views 
there is much wisdom elsewhere, as the possibility of 
converting parts of the original units to other uses 
should be studied during the progress of the original 
drawings. Mr. Kendall Taylor deals with the de- 
velopment of the site in a thoroughly useful way, and 
he is followed by Mr. Edward F. Stevens, whose books 
are so well known to us and who has a wide reputation 
as an exclusive hospital consultant, dealing nearly ex- 
clusively with hospital work. Mr. Stevens discourses 
on the details of the planning of general hospitals in a 
manner which is full of interest. The unit, he rightly 
urges, is the patient; from him everything must 
radiate. 

What does the patient need ? He must be warmed, 
fed, cleansed, provided with clean linen, etc. Indeed, 
in every drawing the procedure concerning the patient 
must be visualised. ‘This essay is one which sets forth 
in a very clear way American hospital practice, which 
will repay close study, and to which attention can only 
be called in passing. Other well known workers deal 
with such useful subjects as special departments, 
essential equipment, finish and decoration, prevention 
of sound travel, heating and ventilation, plumbing, 
sanitation, and electrical installation, while construc- 
tion and cost and housing of staff all have their claims 
and needs set forth. The series ends with a paper on 
the small community hospital. Some of the buildings 
are high, having as many as nine storeys, as well as low 
buildings of city and country, each presenting varying 
problems. External expression has to be given to the 
great city hospital and community hospital, while 
cottage hospitals are not neglected. 

Following the Crimean War—an epochal period in 
hospital design, which gave us, under the inspiring 
influence of Miss Florence Nightingale and Captain 
(afterwards Sir Douglas) Galton, the great Herbert 
Hospital at Shooters Hiil, Woolwich, giving us the 
pavilion principle of layout—hospitals assumed a some- 
what correctional aspect ; that aspect happily is rapidly 
passing away, and hospitals now more fittingly rank 
with our worthy public buildings. 

In this our American colleagues are leading, and 
giving us most admirable examples. No architect can 
look at the buildings here illustrated without pleasure 


and admiration. 
e 
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Presentation to Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A., Past President 


gathering at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 

tects, on Monday, 23 July, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
P.P.R.I.B.A., was presented with an_ illuminated 
address in recognition of his services as President of 
the Institute during the past two years. 

Mr. J. A. Gotch, the President, was in the chair, and 
among those present were Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Mr. John W, Simpson, Mrs. 
Waterhouse, Mr. Michael Waterhouse, Professor 
Beresford Pite, M.A., Sir Banister Fletcher and Lady 
Fletcher, Professor W. R. Lethaby, Major H. Barnes, 
Professor C. H. Reilly, and Messrs. G. Gilbert Scott, 
R.A., John Slater, Edward P. Warren, T. R. Milburn 
(Newcastle), W. G. Newton, H. T. Buckland (Bir- 
mingham), Maurice E. Webb, Lewis Solomon, Percy 
Thomas (Cardiff), G. C. Lawrence (Bristol), W. A. 
Pite, H. D. Searles Wood, Delissa Joseph, Alan 
Munby and Mrs. Munby, J. Stockdale Harrison 
(Leicester), Francis Jones, H. V. Ashley, Walter 
Cave, H. Austen Hall, E. Stanley Hall, H. V. 
Lanchester and Mrs. Lanchester, H. Charlton Brad- 
shaw, Max Clarke, W. Gilbee Scott, Herbert A. Welch, 
Herbert Shepherd, Frank Woodward, A. G. R. 
Mackenzie, H. M. Fletcher and Mrs. Fletcher, 
W. J. H. Leverton, and Ian MacAlister (Secretary). 
Lettersregrettinginability toattend werereceivedfrom:- 

Mr. Edward T. Boardman [F.], President Norfolk and 
Norwich A.A.; Mr. G. Topham Forrest [F.] ; Mr. W. Cur- 
tis Green, Vice-President R.I.B.A.; Mr. A. W. Hennings 
[F.]; Mr. L. Kitchen [F.] ; Mr. Eric Morley [F.] Presi- 
dent Leeds and W. Yorks Arch. Society ; Mr. Percy Morris 
[F.], President Devon and Exeter Arch. Society; Sir 
Wm. Portal [Hon. A.], President Hampshire and I. of W. 
A.A.; Mr. James A. Swan [F.] ; Mr. James R. Wigfull [F.], 
President Sheffield, etc., Society of Architects; and 
Mr. W.S. Purchon [A.]. 

In opening the proceedings the President (Mr. J. A. 
Gotch) said they all knew that they had met for the 
most pleasant purpose of giving an expression of their 
appreciation to Mr. Waterhouse for the excellent 
manner in which he had fulfilled the duties of President. 
His remarks would be made later when he presented 
the address: he would meanwhile call on Mr. Arthur 
Keen to speak as to the purpose of the meeting. 

Mr. Arthur Keen (Hon. Secretary) said that those 
immediately concerned in that meeting were those who 
were members of the Council of the Institute over 
which Mr. Waterhouse had presided during the past 
two years, and the Presidents of the Allied Societies. 
They would, perhaps, regard him (Mr. Keen) as the 
chief conspirator in the matter, but he did not mind 
that, and he confessed he was one of a band of con- 
spirators two years ago when a presentation was made 
to the then outgoing President, Mr. Simpson. At that 
time it was seriously declared that what they were 
doing should not be regarded as a precedent, but he 
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did not say that he shared that view, for he felt they 
should leave it to the future to do what was right ind 
proper under the particular circumstances of the 
occasion. They felt they could not let Mr. Waterhouse 
go with merely a word of thanks. They wanted to 
express in written words what they had to say to him, 
and with the help of Professor Pite and Miss West 
they had produced a document which would be 
handed to him by the President. They wished to go 
even further than this, and in order to make the 
occasion more worthy of its subject one of them had 
suggested that as Sir William Orpen was painting the 
portrait of Mr. Waterhouse, to go with those of other 
Past Presidents in the Common Room, it would 
probably gratify Mr. Waterhouse and his family if a 
replica of that portrait could be presented to him. Sir 
William said he was quite prepared to produce, in due 
time, a copy of the portrait—that was, a copy finished 
by Sir William’s own hand. So they hoped to present 
Mr. Waterhouse with a copy of the portrait later on. 
If Mrs. Waterhouse were as pleased with that replica 
as they would be pleased to have the original, he 
thought they would have done very well. Proceeding, 
he said it was not the qualities most apparent in a man 
which were always most important. They knew very 
well Mr. Waterhouse’s delightful speeches and the 
manner in which he had conducted the affairs of the 
Institute. But, above and beyond these, it seemed to 
him that the most important characteristic of Mr. 
Waterhouse was his unfailing belief in the Institute 
and what it was capable of, and he (Mr. Keen) did not 
think he could please him more than by assuring him 
that he had contributed in very large measure to the 
influence of the Institute and to the increase of its 
prestige. If he might be allowed to speak on behalf of 
everyone present, he would thank Mr. Waterhouse 
very cordially indeed for all he had done for them. 
Mr. T. R. Milburn [F.], President of the Northern 
Architectural Association, said he hoped that in what 
he said that afternoon he would make up for his lack 
of eloquence by sincerity. Mr. Paul Waterhouse had, 
he said, made his name honoured in the provinces by 
the respec: and esteem they all had for him, and, 
although he had had no opportunity of speaking to the 
other societies, he felt sure that what he said that after- 
noon would be endorsed by them. He could sincerely 
say, without any disrespect to the dead or living, that 
no President had ever done more for the provinces in 
the way of bringing them into touch with the Institute. 
The way in that direction was paved by Mr. Simpson, 
their previous President, and Mr. Waterhouse, during 
his two years of office, had cemented that feeling. As 
to Mr. Waterhouse’s work for the Institute, he had 
attended conferences in all parts of the country. Mr. 
Waterhouse had been present at conferences, dinners 
and other gatherings at Edinburgh, Newcastle, Leeds 











York, Sheffield, Manchester, Leicester, Bristol, Bir- 
mingham, Cardiff, Liverpool and other places, and they 
should consider what all that meant to him—the loss 
of his valuable time. One had to put one’s work on 
one side and make long train journeys. All they had to 
say to Mr. Waterhouse was “‘ Will you come down to 
our annual dinner,” or whatever it was, and he would 
reply, ‘‘ Yes, of course, it gives me very great pleasure,” 
and his acceptance was given in the same good spirit to 
all the provincial societies. As a member of the Council 
for two years he paid his tribute to the fair chairmanship 
of Mr. Waterhouse, and as a member of the Institute 
he thanked him for the splendid speeches he had 
made. Their best wishes also went out to Mrs. Water- 
house. They esteemed Mr. Paul Waterhouse as their 
Past President, as an architect, and as an English 
gentleman. 

‘The President said the duty devolved upon him of 
presenting to Mr. Waterhouse their first instalment of 
their token of appreciation of his conduct in the chair, 
and he did so with the very greatest pleasure. They all 
felt that during the last two years Mr. Waterhouse had 
filled the chair with the greatest tact, courtesy, fairness 
and judgment. It was not only they, as architects, who 
had been struck by the eloquence of Mr. Waterhouse’s 
orations, but he had heard those orations spoken of 
with the greatest wonder and delight by gentlemen 
who were entirely outside the Institute. Mr. Water- 
house was scientist enough to know that icebergs were 
only seen on the surface of the water, and that the 
bulk was underneath, and this analogy might be 
applied to their feelings towards Mr. Waterhouse. 

The President then handed to Mr. Waterhouse the 
illuminated address, the text of which was as follows :— 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS 

Dear Paul Waterhouse,—Your colleagues, who are 
all your friends, wish by this document to record the 
sincere pleasure that you have given them during the past 
two years of your Presidency. The chair of the Institute 
has acquired a new distinction by your addresses ; the 
amenities of professional contact have been increased by 
the wisdom and grace of your conduct of business ; our 
conviction of the high aim of the universal but complex 
art of architecture has been strengthened by the eloquence 
and dignity of your appeals to the students ; and we 
have been charmed by the lambent humour with which 
your scholarship has been illuminated. 


For these particular advantages, which you have as our 
President conferred upon all the concerns of the Institute, 
and for the maintenance of the high professional tradition 
of your father, whose memory is so strong and valued, we 
hereby offer to you this testimony of gratitude and affec- 
tionate esteem. 


(‘Then follow the names of about seventy signatories, 
including members of the two councils over which Mr. 





PRESENTATION TO MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE 


Waterhouse had presided, and of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, of which he had acted as chairman, 
and by the Presidents of the Allied Societies in office 
during the same period.] 

Mr. Waterhouse, in reply, said: I am more embar- 
rassed than I have ever been before in this familiar 
room, and confess myself much moved by the dis- 
covery that there are among this company so many 
faces of friends who belong to other centres than 
London. So many also of those who, like myself, have 
been associated with councils long previous to those of 
my presidency. 

The words which have been offered to me by way of 
written and spoken praise are strangely beyond my 
deserts, but I am sufficiently capable of vanity to be 
greatly pleased. 

You, Mr. Gotch, as an adroit chairman, know how 
to do the courteous thing in the courteous way, and 
your colleagues (including the two spokesmen, Mr. 
Keen and Mr. Milburn) do not fall short in that 
delicate exaggeration which is the fine polish on the 
breastplate of good manners. 

I am willing to meet you gentlemen by not listening 
too obediently to the voice of conscience, a voice whose 
record is indeed far short of yours; but, however, I 
strike the average between conscience and the verdict 
of reasonable indulgence. I cannot find a measure of 
valuation for my services which comes anywhere near 
that which is prevailing in the speeches and other 
utterances this afternoon. 

This discrepancy is partly to be accounted for, I 
believe, by the prevalence of an element which is a 
notorious perverter of truth; an element which, if I 
must not call it affection, is at least as high as friend- 
ship. Indeed, gentlemen, if I may judge from the 
counterpart, so to speak, in my own keeping, I should 
like to claim that the bond which unites us is certainly 
nothing colder than the latter term implies. 

In accepting a fraction of your flattering words and 
the whole of your good wishes, I am bound to make 
two admissions. 

The first is that when the men in this room and 
others who are friends of theirs sent me forth on my 
little voyage of presidency, you did so with words 
which were evidently words of confidence. I treated 
them as such, and have relied all the time on the 
thought that I had that confidence behind me. I deter- 
mined to fall back on it if it were ever needed, and to 
endeavour never to abuse it. 

The second admission is one so often made that it 
sounds hackneyed, but so full of truth in this case that 
to omit it would be a grave injustice. Like any chair- 
man of any shareholders’ meeting, I make the time- 
worn statement that words cannot express what the 
officers of our Institute owe to the staff—but I do not 
make it as a formality. The services of Mr. MacAlister 
are not only difficult to value, but they are of such a 
nature that I do not suppose anyone but the President 
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and the Hon. Secretary for the time being can have full 
knowledge of them. No President could well be a 
successful President without ever willing aid from the 
holder of Mr. MacAlister’s post. He is well backed up 
by the Assistant Secretary and the Secretary of the 
Board of Education—Mr. Evans and Mr. Haynes— 
gentlemen who owe their success largely to his example, 
and of the other members of the staff in the office I 
can only say, without giving names, that most of them 
will recognise my meaning when I speak of the friendly 
and personal spirit of their aid to the President as well 
as to the Institute in general. 

Before sitting down, let me utter one thought more. 
It is impossible that in the use of words—those inefh- 
cient instruments of speech—I should never have given 
offence : words are difficult things to fit to every need. 
If there is anyone to whom words of mine, however 
harmless in intention, have been wounding, I hope he 
will remember first that blows of this kind are some- 
times appropriated by recipients for whom they were 
never intended, and, beyond this, that, being two- 
edged, the unkind word may easily have hurt the 
speaker as much as the hearers. A man of words is a 
man of many repentant afterthoughts. 

And so, my friends, I say “‘ Good-bye,”’ meaning by 
the word no more of separation than is necessarily 
implied by the good wishes which are the prayer of 
that word’s extended form, or of its equivalents— 
** adieu ”’ and “‘ farewell.” 
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Since the presentation, the following letter has been 
sent by Mr. Waterhouse to Mr. Arthur Keen :— 


My Dear KEEN,—It was impossible on Monday |»st to 
say even half the things that ought to have been said by a 
man in the position in which I found myself. I had no 
idea, when I accepted your invitation to be present with 
my wife at Conduit Street, what the acceptance was to 
imply. Of a meeting with a few friends I was assured, but 
that the gathering would be so large, so representative 
and so distinguished, was quite beyond my thouchts. 
Your own delicate speech and the graceful words of the 
President touched me very deeply, so did the cheery 
address in which Mr. Milburn gave expression to what he 
assumed to be the voice of the ‘‘ Greater Institute.’’ Even 
now in writing this I am embarrassed by realising that 
the mere enumeration of these unexpected and undeserved 
honours emphasises the disproportion between your 
praises and my performance. The suggestion of a dupli- 
cate of the portrait, overwhelming in its generosity, means 
a great deal more than even the kindest of the givers can 
well imagine, because it, and the parchment with its 
warmly fraternal greeting, will form a very enduring 
memorial of the handgrip between our family and the 
Institute. 

At moments when I can set aside the thought of the 
undue value put upon my doings I see with increasing 
clearness the amazing kindness of my friends. 

Mrs. Waterhouse and I were made very happy and 
quite unreasonably proud.—Yours very sincerely, 


Atheneum, 26 July 1923. PAauL WATERHOUSE. 


Dinner to Professor Beresford Pite [ F.]. 


HON. M.A., 


A dinner was given in honour of Professor Beresford 
Pite at Pagani’s Restaurant on 20 July on his retirement 
after twenty-three years as Professor of Architecture at the 
Royal College, South Kensington. Mr. W. R. Davies, of 
the Board of Education, was in the chair, and among those 
present were Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, R.A., Professor Rothenstein, Professor Adshead, 
Professor Anning Bell, Professor Derwent Wood, Pro- 
fessor W. R. Lethaby, Mr. W. A. Pite, Mr. Hubert Worth- 
ington (Professor Pite’s successor at South Kensington), 
Mr. E. R. D. Maclagan, C.B.E., Mr. Theodore Fyfe, 
Mr. W. G. Newton, Mr. Topham Forrest, and Mr. Ian 
MacAlister. Between 60 and 70 were present. 


Mr. Pau! Waterhouse proposed ‘‘ The Profession and 
Professor Pite,’’ Sir Reginald Blomfie!d proposed ‘‘ Archi- 
tecture,’’ and Professor Rothenstein, the Principal of the 
Royal Collcge of Art, proposed “‘ Professor Pite and the 
Royal College of Art.” 


Professor Pite, in his reply, said that among his earliest 
recollections were the smell of tracing paper and playing 
with T-squares after office hours. In the very early 
days his father sent his brother [William A. Pite] and 
himself to the then School of Art at South Kensington. 
Soon after that, on entering his father’s office and be- 
ginning to feel the meaning of things, the happy dis- 
covery was made that there existed an unwooed pleasure 
in the exercise of architecture—something in the nature of 
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CANTAB. 

a gift which does not fade away but is part of one’s in- 
heritance in life, something which enabled one to look 
on architecture as belonging to the essence not only of 
time but of our ideals of the world to come. This gift— 
—one spoke frankly of it as a gift which implies no merit— 
was the one which bound them together that night. It 
was stronger than any bond of professional sympathy such 
as binds many groups of men, and was part of the mysteri- 
ous gift of inward pleasure imparted by the art of archi- 
tecture. There were many fellowships in connection 
with architecture, and one of them was a mysterious some- 
thing which allows one to feel a closer comprehension of 
such masters as Wren, and even of some phases of Michael 
Angelo, as the wonderful gift which made those men great 
was in some measure imparted to oneself. It was an 
occasior. like the present, when one expressed the secret 
consciousness of a burning flame within, which gave it 
importance, sweetness and value. The opportunity and 
privilege of being associated with the Royal College of 
Art so long was one which he valued. The College and 
Schools of Art connected with it were the expression of 
the interest that the Government and State took in the 
vital necessity of art to the intellectual life of the nation. 
How deplorable it would be if the Government did not 
recognise art! How urgent would be the demand for a 
Ministry of Art, and how soon the discovery that it would 
be dictatorial !| It was difficult to estimate aright the value 
of the co-operation of the Government in so abstruse a 
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matter. Some resented that organisation which the Gov- 
ernment had to impose on so delicate a flower as art. The 
Roval College of Art was the head of the whole system of 
Schools of Artin the country. The Prince Consort must be 
recognised as its originator. Were not London, England 
and the Empire richer by the possession of South Kensing- 
ton Museum ? Could they conceive what the life of 
London would be without that remarkable collection ? 
The Frankfurt Fair was productive of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. That was an age of giants : to-day they were only 
grown-up boys. He wished to emphasise the vast import- 
ance of the art schools of the country to industry. Every- 
thing that possessed form had in that form the means of 
refinement and knowledge. It was quite impossible to 
omit the art of building (the third largest industry) from 
any such art education ; and fine building culminared in 
architecture. Architecture was the one thread which held 
together the exhibition at South Kensington ; it was not 
religion or anything but the fundamental truths which 
characterise architectural styles. Architecture made all 
that collection synthetic and comprehensible. He had felt 
it an honour to be connected with the College and the 
Museum. 


Where, asked Professor Pite, did architecture stand to- 
day ? Once it stood for pure Greek. Athenzums sprang 
up invaded by Corinthians. Presently it took its colour 
from the romantic Gothic and the Oxford Movement, 
which still found use and value for Medizval forms and 
art. Now we have had an era ot Free Renaissance—dare 
one call it licentious when it was guarded by the names of 
Elizabeth and Anne? That mixed period of architec- 
tural morality was passing away. But whither were 
present-day ideals tending ? Was the Classicism of the 
eighteenth century all that was needed ? Are we to drop 
out of our vision of progress all the wonderful nineteenth 
century and start where Chambers left off and take a view 
from the parapet of Somerset House which excluded the 
Houses of Parliament ? He doubted if such a view was 
tenable. ‘‘ When architecture ceases to reflect its age 
and current thought it ceases to be a living art and will 
become a mere museum. It must be active and pro- 
gressive. Architecture continually owes its progress to 
those who are active thinkers and courageous designers. 
Unless we have men who will not be afraid of quick 
criticism it is bound to become stagnant. Where are we 
to find it? For our new ideals are we to await a new 
Sir Walter Scott or a cult of Jane Austen to throw us again 
into the tender feebleness of the eighteenth century ? We 
have got evolving modes of construction, developed ideas 
of planning which are continuously changing, and a live 
movement connected with the replanning of towns. 
These large subjects are open to the architect of to-day. 
Is there anything exciting enough to create an ideal, can 
enthusiasm be kindled, what fuel have we to cast upon this 
flame ?’’ Our architectural schools were founding them- 
selves on French ideals of draughtsmanship without teach- 
ing French thoroughness. But would that express our 
needs ? He personally had his doubts. He would urge 
those in charge of the architectural schools and with hopes 
for the future of architecture to recognise that, whether 
architects took themselves seriously or not, their works 
Were going to last and the world would want to know 





what was informing them, what was the motive in their 
art. He could only say: “‘ Stir up that gift which is in you. 
Quicken the flame. Become a student afresh. Never leave 
off the pursuit of that provocation in work.’’ He had the 
conviction that any work well and honestly done at the 
sacrifice of self, without thought of reward, must eventu- 
ally acquire esthetic value. How difficult, though, to 
visualise the result ! But the conviction, he was certain, 
would root itself the more they attempted to find out the 
why and wherefore of the beauty of things like birds, ships 
and locomotives. With those hopes and those ideals he 
would take farewell. He was thankful at leaving with the 
warmest recollections of many happy years of delightful 
comradeship at the Royal College of Art and happy to 
think that they were years of successful work. 





The speeches of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Sir Reginald 
Blomfield and Professor Rothenstein all testified to the 
invaluable and inspiring work which Professor Pite has 
accomplished at South Kensington. The first Professor 
of Architecture at the Royal College will certainly always 
stand out as being one of the most distinguished who is 
ever likely to occupy the chair. The speakers dwelt on 
the fact that Professor Pite’s retirement will, in another 
direction, be an advantage to architecture as it will leave 
him at greater liberty for the work of his private practice. 
On the other hand he will still continue to give his 
lectures at the School of Architecture at Cambridge and 
to act as Director of the London County School of 
Building. 

Professor Pite is the second son of an architect, the 
late Mr. Alfred R. Pite. After being at King’s College 
School, he, with his elder brother Mr. William A. Pite, 
was articled in 1876 to his father’s partners, W. G. 
Habershon and Fawckner. His early experiences in 
architecture were gained in the offices of this firm at 
Newport, Mon., which gave him a provincial grounding 
in architectural practice, as quantities were taken out in 
the office, and as town planning, though not in its modern 
sense, was being carried on at Cardiff. The young pupil 
was able to contemplate Burges’ Watch Tower, shining 
and new, which had then been recently erected at Cardiff 
Castle. In those days the juniors rubbed sticks of 
Indian ink for the staff and tracings were multiplied 
by hand, as printing had not yet come in. 

Mr. Pite joined the Architectural Association in 1879 
(to become its President in 1896), and his membership 
has since remained unbroken. At this time he also 
attended the lectures of Mr. Roger Smith, who was 
then acting as deputy for Professor Hayter Lewis, at 
University College. On the completion of his articles 
the young Pite sought in vain for a position in the offices 
of Pearson, Waterhouse, Nesfield, Ewan Christian and 
Sir A. Blomfield (who received his knighthood later) ; 
but was finally successful on applying to Mr. John 
Belcher, and he started with him an association which 
lasted, with one break, until 1897. He gained the 
Donaldson Medal for architecture in 1879, and, what is 
of greater interest, the Soane Medallion in 1882, by that 
remarkable drawing for a West End Club House which, 
both for its qualities of drawing and imaginative power, 
placed him immediately in the front rank of students. 
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This drawing, in which he was influenced by Diirer’s 
prints and also by contemporary masters of Gothic, caused 
a great stir at the time ; its reputation became traditional, 
and its influence still remains. Medizvalism was then in 
the air ; a group of A.A. students had even petitioned the 
Committee for a special class for the study of medizval art. 

As a result of winning the Soane Travelling Student- 
ship, Mr. Pite visited Germany, Austria and France. 
In 1884 we find him acting as draughtsman to Mr. H. 
H. Statham, then recently appointed to the editorship of 
The Builder. In 1885 he is again working for Mr. 
Belcher as chief draughtsman, and later he became his 
partner. The notable Institute of Chartered Accountants 
was secured in competition during this era and was 
followed by other buildings scarcely less remarkable, 
culminating in the design for the new Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Mr. Pite found in his partner a 
congenial friend: they travelled abroad together, and 
during one of these expeditions they met that remarkable 
water-colourist Bingham McGuinness, whom they 
employed to tint competition perspectives. 

In 1883 Mr. Pite was admitted to the R.A. Schools, 
where he formed many of his life-long friendships. 
With Professor Lethaby and Atwood Slater, he, in 1884, 
competed for the Decoration Prize, but the young 
competitors were disqualified as being students of 
architecture. Sir Reginald Blomfield, Mr. Guy Dawber, 
Mr. Gerald Horsley and Mr. T. Maclaren were also 
among his fellow-students at the Royal Academy. 

In 1897, Professor Pite’s own practice having developed 
in London, his partnership with Mr. Belcher came 
to an end. He had been to the East on two occasions 
to erect the hospital at Jerusalem; and in 1900 he 
_accepted, with liberty to carry on his private practice, 
the newly founded Professorship of the Royal College 
of Art, the appointment which has just terminated after 
twenty-three years of architectural propaganda. A 
central event during this period was the International 
Congress, in 1908, on the teaching of Drawing, to which 
three years’ organisation had been devoted. The wide 
effect of this gathering is not yet spent. 

Professor Pite has felt that the width and importance 
of the influence of architecture upon all the arts is in 
the atmosphere at South Kensington. If this influence 
were more generally realised, he considers that it would 
have a broadening effect on the professional limitations 
of education and examination. He acknowledges the 
advantage he himself derived from the daily intercourse 
with Professors Lethaby, Lantéri and Moira, as professors 
of Design, Sculpture and Painting; advantages which 
must have been shared equally. 

In 1905, on accepting the position of Director of the 
London County Council School of Building, Professor 
Pite found an altogether different atmosphere. The 
classes are held in the evening for building craft students 
of all types, with a sprinkling of senior men. In this 
work he was assisted by J. B. Fulton, whose premature 
death soon after his appointment as Professor of Architec- 
ture at Glasgow has left a great gap. 

The establishment of a School of Architecture at 
Cambridge University ensued upon the appointment of 
Mr. E. S. Prior as Slade Professor in 1911, and Professor 
Pite became associated with the organisation of the School 
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and as lecturer. 
of Mr. Theodore Fyfe to the mastership of the Sci:sol, 
to a further hopeful development in architectural ed:ica- 


He looks forward, with the appoint: ent 


tion. Professor Pite is an Hon. M.A. of the Universi:y. 

He is also a member of the R.I.B.A. Board of Ar-hi- 
tectural Education, where he feels that every nec ded 
limitation of outlook has been provided for one who :s at 
heart still a rebel against the examination nostrum for 
artists. 

*,* An interesting article by Mr. Theodore Fyfe on Professor 
Pite’s architectural works, with illustrations, is given in The 
Architects’ Journal of 25 July. 





SUGGESTIONS GOVERNING THE PRO 
FESSIONAL CONDUCT AND PRACTICE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 

An architect in practice if a Member or Licentiate 
of the R.I.B.A. is governed by established customs 
accepted and observed by the architectural profession, 
and more particularly by the Charter and By-laws of 
the Royal Institute, which render him liable in the 
case of unprofessional conduct to reprimand, suspen- 
sion or expulsion at the discretion of the Council. 

The following may be considered to record in a 
general way the practice of architects, and also to 
indicate a standard of conduct in any special cases not 
specifically referred to therein :— 

1. An Architect is remunerated solely by his pro- 
fessional fees and is debarred from any other source of 
remuneration in connection with the works and duties 
entrusted tohim. It is the duty of an Architect to uphold 
in every way possible the Scale of Professional Charges 
adopted by the Royal Institute. An Architect must not 
accept any work which involves the giving or receiving 
of discounts or commissions, nor must he accept any 
discount, gift or commission from contractors or trades- 
men, whether employed upon his works or not. 

2. If an Architect own, or have a commercial interest 
in, any material, device, or invention used in building he 
must inform his client thereof, and must obtain his 
sanction before permitting it to be used in works executed 
under his direction. 

3. An Architect must not publicly advertise nor offer 
his services by means of circulars. He may, however, 
publish illustrations or descriptions of his work, and 
exhibit his name on buildings in course of execution 
(providing it is done in an unostentatious manner) and 
may sign them when completed. 

4. An Architect must not attempt to supplant another 
Architect nor must he compete with another Architect by 
means of a reduction of fees or by other inducement. 

5. In all cases of dispute between employer and con- 
tractor the Architect must act in an impartial manner. 
He must interpret the conditions of a contract with entire 
fairness as between the employer and the contractor. 

6. An Architect must not permit the insertion of any 
clause in tenders, bills of quantities, or other contract 
documents which provides for payment to be made to him 
by the contractor (except for duplicate copies of drawings 
or documents) whatever may be the consideration, unless 
with the full knowledge and approval of his client. 























7. An Architect should not take any part in a competition 
as to which the preliminary warning of the Royal Institute 
has been issued, and must not take any part in a competition 
as to which the Council of the Royal Institute shall have 
declared by a Resolution published in the JouRNAL of the 
Royal Institute that membeys or Licentiates must not 
take part because the Conditions are not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
Architectural Competitions. 

8. An Architect must not act as Architect or joint 
Architect for a work which is or has been the subject of a 
competition in which he is or has been engaged as Assessor. 

g. It is desirable that in cases where the Architect takes 
out the Quantities for his buildings he should be paid 
directly by the client and not through the Contractor, 
except with the previous consent of the client. 

10. The businesses of -Auctioneering and House 
Agency are inconsistent with the profession of an Architect. 

11. An Architect must not accept an appointment in 
any commercial firm in which the extent of his remunera- 
tion is affected by the profits of the firm. 





DURABILITY OF BUILDING STONES. 

The following letter from Mr. Alan E. Munby [F.] 
was published in The Times on the 27 July :— 

Some time ago in connection with the public interest 
aroused on the subject of the decay of stones in our 
national buildings, you were good enough to allow me to 
draw attention to certain tests in progress at the Geological 
Survey and Museum with the co-operation of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and I then intimated that 
I should venture to send you some further particulars 
when a report on those tests was available. 

Carefully prepared specimens of six common building 
stones were experimented upon, two samples of each, 
one facing north and the other south, being exposed under 
similar conditions on the roof of the museum in Picca- 
dilly for ten years. Full-size photographs of the faces of 
the blocks (otherwise protected by frames) were taken, 
and a magnified specific area of each block was also photo- 
graphed at the beginning and end of the period, and during 
the interval chemical analyses, microscopic, freezing, 
absorption, and staining tests were carried out upon other 
pieces of the stones saved in the preparation of the samples. 
I must not occupy your space with technical details, 
which can be perused and the excellent series of photo- 
graphs seen by those interested in the report itself either 
at the Survey Museum in Jermyn Street, or at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, 9g Conduit Street. 

It will, of course, be realised that any generalisations 
from so small a number of samples tested for what is, 
comparatively, a short period must be very carefully 
guarded, but, with this reservation, it may be said that 
the sandstone (from Dumfriesshire) tested showed the 
least decay, that Portland stone of the best quality showed 
its superiority over other limestones, while Bath stone of 
fine grain showed higher resistance than the coarser and 
more shelly varieties of this stone, and also probably than 
a typical oolitic stone from the Midlands. An interesting 


side issue to the tests indicated that the formation of 
copper salts from the gun-metal supports of the stones had 
an appreciably deleterious effect on the limestones. 





DURABILITY OF BUILDING STONES 


On behalf of the Science Committee of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects I am to ask if you will allow me 
to take this opportunity of publicly acknowledging the 
indebtedness of the institute and those interested to the 
Geological Survey, which, under Mr. J. Allen Howe’s 
initiative, has undertaken the whole of the actual tests and 
expenses in connection with this valuable research, which 
it is proposed to continue for a further period. 


THE R.I.B.A. AND THE ALLIED SOCIETIES 
OVERSEAS. 

On 14 May 1923 Mr. Paul Waterhouse sent a letter of 
greeting to the Presidents of the Allied Societies overseas 
in Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, as follows :— 

*“In the course of a few weeks my Presidency of the 
R.I.B.A. will end, and I do not feel that I can lay down 
my office with satisfaction to myself without sending a 
word of greeting, thanks and good wishes to those who 
occupy the leading position in the Allied Societies 
overseas. 

“One of the greatest pleasures of my two years of 
presidential work has been the ever-increasing sense of 
the strong bond of union which Societies such as yours 
foster and maintain. This union is more than a mere 
figure of speech. The actual touch which prevails 
between Mother England and the farthest parts of the 
British Empire through the medium of our architectural 
organisation is almost incredibly real and alive. I daresay 
it is stronger now than ever it was ; it may be that I have 
been granted a clearer sight of it and a nearer sense of it 
than has been granted to my predecessors. But in any 
case it is one of Architecture’s best possessions and one of 
Britain’s elements of strength. May I thank you for your 
personal share in this intercourse, may I assure your 
Society of the keen appreciation which we in London 
have of this brotherhood, and may I also wish you and 
your colleagues and the general world of architecture in 
the Commonwealth the best of success in the continuance 
of these happy conditions. 

‘* Hoping that you will convey this message, though per- 
sonal to yourself, to those who share office with you and 
indeed to the members of your Society.” 

Cordial replies in reciprocative terms have been re- 
ceived from the following Presidents of Allied Societies :— 

Mr. Cecil S. Burgess, President of the Alberta Asso- 
ciation of Architects, Edmonton, Alberta. 

Mr. Lewis H. Jordan, President of the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada, Winnipeg. 

Mr. W. A. Ritchie-Fallon, President of the Cape Insti- 
tute of Architects, Cape Town. 

Mr. J. B. Fynes, President of the Ontario Association 
of Architects, Toronto ; and 

Mr. K. A. Henderson, President of the Royal Victorian 
Institute of Architects, Melbourne. 


EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART. 
The following awards have been made to students of the 
Architecture Section, July 1923 :— 


Travelling Scholarship of £40—Archibald Craig. 
The R.I.B.A. ‘ Henry Jarvis’ Travelling Studentship of £50 
for Ex-Service Men—John A. Arthur. 
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Correspondence 
ARCHITECTS AND ADVERTISING. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A., 
7 Gray’s Inn Place, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C.1. 

Sir,—Notice boards, indicating that architects 
(apparently) act as agents in the letting of buildings 
erected by them, are becoming increasingly common, 
and in some cases the advertisers are members of the 
Institute. I have always understood that this practice 
was contrary to the intention, if not to the letter, of 
the code of professional conduct and this, possibly 
erroneous, view is held by others. A pronouncement 
on this question would therefore be opportune, nor 
would it be amiss if the Council examined the whole 
of the ground covered by the code. 

If registration is still the ultimate aim, and if opposi- 
tion to it is to be minimised, it can be only by restricting 
the architect to his own job or else by including all 
who practise any of the arts connected with buildings— 
even those whose art is principally that of letting them. 
—Yours faithfully, 

J. Murray Easton [4A.]. 





EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURE AT 
NORWICH. 

Following the example of the Institute in holding an 
Exhitition of contemporary British Architecture in Lon- 
‘don, the Norwich and Norfolk Association of Architects 
have recently successfully held an Exhibition of local 
work done by their members, to which the public were 
admitted without charge. The Exhibition consisted 
chiefly of some 250 photographs and a few drawings, com- 
prising domestic work, illustrating both the exteriors and 
interiors of houses, business premises, and church 
restoration work, rood screens and war memorials. 
Examples were also given of urban and rural dwellings, 
including those built for the District Council at Holt. 
The successful arranging of the Exhibition was largely due 
to Mr. Eric W. B. Scott, the hon. secretary. 

The Exhibition, which has now come to an end, was 
opened by the Sheriff of Norwich, Mr. Hubbard, and 
Mr. G. J. Skipper occupied the chair at the opening 
ceremony in the absence of Mr. E.'T. Boardman (President 
of the Association), who was unable to be present. 


TOWN PLANNING CONFERENCE : 
GOTHENBURG. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A., was appointed 
to represent the Royal Institute of British Architects at 
the Town Planning Conference held at Gothenburg 
from 3 to 10 August, 1923. 





Major Hubert C. Corlett [F.] has been awarded a bronze 
medal by the jury for his designs and drawings, which were 
exhibited at the Paris Salon. 
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PROFESSOR HUBERT WORTHINGTON 

Mr. John Hubert Worthington, M.A. [4.], has 
been appointed in succession to Professor Beres}ord 
Pite as Professor of Architecture at the Royal College 
of Art, South Kensington. Mr. Worthington 
elected an Associate in 1912, and is a member of the 
Institute Council. On several occasions Mr. Wo:th- 
ington has been a member of the Literature Commitiee, 
and his papers on Italian architects, which have been 
published in the Institute Journal, are examples of 
scholarly research and criticism. Mr. Worthingion 
did valiant service during the war. His enthusiasm 
in the cause of architecture and his scholarship assure 
his success at South Kensington. 


Q 


7A 


Obituary 


J. H. MORTON [F)]. 


The death occurred on June 28 of Mr. Joseph Hall 
Morton [F.], of Dinsdale House, Westoe, South Shields, 
at the age of seventy-three. He had offices in South 
Shields and Newcastle-upon-Tyne and since 1900 his 
son, Mr. R. H. Morton [A.], had been in partnership with 
him. He obtained his earlier training with the late Mr. 
Matthew Thompson [F.]. Mr. Morton occupied the 
Presidential Chair of the Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation in 1892-93 and in the course of his career designed 
many poor law institutions and infirmaries in various 
parts of the country, including South Shields, Gateshead, 
Leeds, Bradford, York, Doncaster, Hartlepool, Hexham, 
Burton-upon-Trent and Stamford. In addition he 
planned a colony for feeble-minded at Prudhoe to house 
about 2,000 patients, of which the greater part is being 
carried out. 

The beautiful outline of many local parish churches is 
also due to his skill, particularly those of St. Aidan’s, 
South Shields, St. Jude’s, South Shields, St. Aidan’s, 
West Hartlepool, St. Aidan’s, Herrington, Sunderland, 
and also many restoration works, including St. Stephen’s, 
South Shields, St. Hilda’s, South Shields, and All Saints, 
Stranton. 


In various parts of the country, hotels, theatres, public 
offices, scholastic establishments, banks, infectious 
hospitals, baths and washhouses bear the mark of his 
craftsmanship, and throughout Northumberland and 
Durham he took quite a prominent part in the preparation 
of housing schemes for the various councils. 

He also designed and erected several war memorials, 
amongst others being one for the church of St. Hilda, 
South Shields, which took the form of an old Anglian 
Cross. Mr. Morton was a Freemason and was the 
designer of many notable buildings of the craft. He was 
a member of the St. Hilda Lodge, South Shields, and was 
a past Provincial Grand Superintendent of Works 
(Durham). 




















Mr. Morton had the honour of sending designs for 
yorkhouses and infirmaries to the Russian Government 
in the time of the late Czarina, who was interested in this 
class of building. He was also asked by the Government 
to send similar designs to the Government of Venezuela. 
Hiis design for the Stamford Infirmary formed part of the 
exhibit of the Local Government Board at the last Paris 
Exhibition and was awarded ‘‘ Hors concours.”’ 


W. DIXON (Licentiate), 


Mr. W. Dixon, of the firm of R. and W. Dixon, archi- 
tects and surveyors, Barnsley, passed away after a short 
illness on 21 July, on his 62nd birthday. He was 
articled to the late Mr. James Lumley, C.E., Bradford, 
and afterwards entered the office of his brother, ulti- 
mately becoming a partner, and was engaged mainly in 
the surveying part of the practice. He had been a 
Guardian of the Penistone Union for 29 years, and Vicar’s 
Warden at Darton Parish Church for a similar period, 
also hon. corresponding manager to the Kexbro’ Non- 
Provided Schools for a longer period, and a Governor of 
Geo. Beaumont’s Foundation. He leaves a widow and 
one daughter. His only son, Captain C. B. Dixon, M.C., 
died from wounds received in action in 1918. 





THE R.I.B.A. ALFRED BOSSOM TRAVELLING 
STUDENTSHIP. 
FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE STUDY 
OF COMMERCIAL ARCHITECTURE. 

The following is the draft scheme for the R.I.B.A. 
Alfred Bossom Travelling Studentship for the Encourage- 
ment of the Study of Commercial Architecture. This 
scheme has been approved by the Board of Architectural 
Education, who have expressed their grateful thanks to 
Mr. Bossom, of New York, who has so generously 
endowed this studentship, which should prove a stimulus 
to the study of commercial building by our younger 
architects. 

1. The Board of Architectural! Education will appoint 
a special Jury consisting of three Architects (including, 
if possible, the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects), a builder, and a property owner, to control 
and conduct the competitions for the award of the Silver 
Medals, the Gold Medal, and the Studentship. The 
builder serving on the Jury will guide his colleagues in 
the estimates of cost, and the property owner on the esti- 
mates of revenue. 

2. The competitions will be confined to those Students 
of the ‘‘ Recognised ’’ Schools of Architecture which 
enjoy exemption from the R.I.B.A. Final Examination, 
who, after passing through the School Courses, have 
attained the Associateship of the R.I.B.A. 

3. On the recommendation of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education other Schools of Architecture at present 
not ‘‘ Recognised ” for Final Exemption may be admitted 
to the competition so that those of their Students who 
have passed the R.I.B.A. qualifying Examinations and 
have attained the Associateship of the R.I.B.A. may take 
part in the competition. 

4. An additional competition will be arranged by the 
Jury which will be open to Associates of the Royal Insti- 





ALFRED BOSSOM TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP 


tute who have not passed through one of the ‘‘ Recog- 
nised ’’ Schools or one of the Schools mentioned in para- 


graph 3. A Silver Medal will be awarded to the winner. 

5. The Jury will set a subject each year and send it to 
the Schools. Each of the Schools will appoint a local 
Jury of similar composition to the Jury mentioned above, 
to conduct the competition and award the Silver Medal 
for the best design sunmitted by a graduate of the School. 
Each design will be accompanied by an approximate esti- 
mate of the cost of the building and the financial return 
from it. The Silver Medals awarded at the Schools will 
be known as the “‘ Alfred Bossom Silver Medals for Com- 
mercial Architecture.” ‘The Silver Medals will be handed 
to the successful competitors at the Annual Distribution 
of R.I.B.A. Prizes and Studentships. 

6. The designs of each of the winners of the Silver 
Medals will be forwarded to London, where they will be 
judged by the Jury. 

7. The Jury will award the ‘“ Alfred Bossom Gold 
Medal ”’ and the ‘‘ Alfred Bossom Travelling Student- 
ship ’’ to the author of the best design submitted to them. 
The Gold Medal will be handed to the successful com- 
petitor at the Annual Distribution of the R.I.B.A. Prizes 
and Studentships. 

8. The holder of the Studentship will be required 
within a period of not more than 6 months from the date 
of the award to journey to the United States of America 
and spend not less than six months there in the study of 
commercial architecture. 

g. On arrival in the United States the Student will 
report himself to the Architectural League of New York, 
which will, by means of a special Committee appointed 
for the purpose, give him advice and guidance on the 
subject of his studies. 

10. At the conclusion of his stay in the United States 
the holder of the Studentship will be required to submit 
a detailed and illustrated report on a particular branch of 
the subject laid down by the Jury. This report, when 
approved by the Jury, will be printed and copies will be 
sent to each of the competing Schools of Architecture and 
to each student who has taken part on the competition of 
the year. 

11. The Travelling Student will be paid the sum of 
‘250 to meet the cost of his journey to and frcm the 
United States and his stay of not less than six months in 
that country. 

12. The complete Roll of Silver Medallists and Gold 
Medallists will be kept at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and copies of the Reports will be preserved 
in the R.I.B.A. Library. 

13. Mr. Alfred Bossom has generously undertaken to 
provide funds to meet the cost of the scheme, including 
the provision of the Medals and the payment of the 
Travelling Students, for a period of five years. 

14. At the end of five years the Board of Architectural 
Education will submit a report to Mr. Bossom on the 
working of the scheme and will discuss with him any 
modifications which may be found to be desirable with a 
view to placing it on a permanent basis. 

15. Mr. Bossom will arrange for the design, casting and 
supply of Gold and Silver Medals. 
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IMPERIAL WAR GRAVES COMMISSION. 
MEMORIALS TO THE MISSING IN FRANCE, 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 

The Imperial War Graves Commission invite Archi- 
tects who served during the war as members of the 
Military, Naval, or Air Forces raised in any part of the 
British Empire to send in their names for admission to a 
competition for the designing of the undermentioned of 
the memorials to the missing to be erected in France by 
the Imperial War Graves Commission. 

The memorials to the missing proposed are to ccm- 
memorate those who fell in the war in France and Belgium 
but have no known grave and will be in the neighbourhood 
of the following places, and will have inscribed on them 
the following number of names :— 

At Béthune, 20,000 names; at Armentiéres, 15,000 
names ; at Cambrai, 6,000 names; at Soissons, 5,000 
names. 

Applications for particulars of premiums and other 
regulations from those desiring to compete are to be 
addressed to the Secretary (Works Branch), Imperial 
War Graves Commission, 82 Baker Street, London, W.1, 
and must be received there not later than 1 January 1924, 
and must be accompanied by a statement giving particu- 
lars of the war service and professional career of the 
applicant, and clearly stating which of the memorials it 
is desired to compete for. 

A deposit of two guineas for each set of plans, regula- 
tions and other particulars applied for must accompany 
the application, and such deposit will be returned either 
on receipt of a bona fide design or on the return of the 
plans, regulations and particulars in good condition. 

The Assessor appointed by the Imperial War Graves 
Commission to examine and report on the designs sub- 
mitted is Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., P.R.A. 


THE SITE OF THE DURHAM WAR MEMORIAL, 

The following letter of protest with regard to the 
site of the proposed Durham County War Memorial 
was published in The Times on 30 July :-— 

Sir,—The Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings ask 
you to allow them space to voice the opinion of these two 
bodies with regard to the proposal to place in the middle 
of the Palace Green at Durham the County War Memorial. 

These societies feel that if this is done the fine open 
space before the Cathedral will lose very much of its 
beauty and interest. Just as plain wall surface is of 
immense value in architectural composition, so is a wide 
open space, which has been allowed to remain unbroken 
by architectural incident. The beauty of many a market- 
square has already been marred by the various kinds of 
street furniture—electric light and tram _ standards, 
drinking-troughs, shelters, and memorials. 

There is no reason why the Palace Green at Durham 
should be spoilt by incidents consequent upon modern 
progress ; further, there is no need for it to be broken 
by the building of this memorial. ‘The site may very 
well be one which would show off the memorial at its 
best, but it will involve the sacrifice of surrounding 
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beauty, for the Cathedral itself will suffer as well as the 
Green.—We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
ARTHUR KEEN, 
Hon. Secretary, Royal Institute of Br::ish 
Architects. 
‘THACKERAY ‘TURNER, 
Chairman of Committee, Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W.1. 
27 July. 

a" Mr. Arthur Keen in a subsequent letter to The 
Times states that when in 1922 the present position was 
decided upon the Council of the R.I.B.A., in conjunction 
with the Council of the Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation, sent a protest to the authorities concerned. 


Competitions 


ELLESMORE STREET WESLEYAN NEW 
CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
WARRINGTON. 


Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above com- 
petition because the conditions are not in accordance with 
the published Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
architectural competitions. 

TAN MacAlister. 
Secretary. 


WIRRAL UNION: CLATTERBRIDGE INFIR- 
MARY COMPETITION. 
HALIFAX: BULL GREEN LAY-OUT COMPETI- 
TION. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above com- 
petitions because the conditions are not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute for 
Architectural Competitions. 

H. Goprrey EvANs, 
Assistant Secretary. 





REFORM OF THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS. 

The Committee appointed by the Council in July, 1922, 
for the purpose of considering and reporting on the reform 
of the London Building Acts have submitted to the Council 
an interim report covering the work done by the Com- 
mittee up to the end of the session. 

This report, which deals with a great variety of points of 
the utmost importance to architects and building owners in 
London, is now before the Council of the Institute. 


SKETCHING TOUR IN NORMANDY. 

A Sketching Tour to Normandy (Caen, Bayeux, 
Lisieux, Evreux and Rouen) is being organised, to start 
on Monday, 10 September, and returning 22 September. 
Particulars may be obtained from Mr. G. A. T. Middle- 
ton [A.], Hartley, Cranbrook, Kent. The cost will be 
I5 guineas each. 

















THE EXAMINATIONS 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETING, 9 JULY 1923. 
ARCHITECTURAL SCHOLARSHIP. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. John Keppie [F.], of Glasgow, 
for his gift of a Scholarship to be held in alternate years 
by the most distinguished Student of the Glasgow 
School of Art and the Glasgow School of Architecture, 
has been passed by the Council of the Institute. 

BRITISH WATERWORKS ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood and Mr. Percival M. Fraser 
have been appointed to represent the R.I.B.A. upon the 
Standing Committee on Water Regulations of the British 
Waterworks Association. 

RETIRED FELLOWSHIP. 

Mr. I. R. E. Birkett, elected Associate in 1886 and 
Fellow in 1923, was transferred to the list of Retired 
Fellows. 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
MEETING, 23 JULY 1923. 
Tue Future Pouicy oF THE R.I.B.A. 

The Council have instructed the Charter and By-Laws 
Committee to meet forthwith for the purpose of con- 
sidering the general quesion of the policy to be pursued 
during the coming Session and to report upon it at the 
first meeting of the Council after the recess. 


Tue R.I.B.A. AND COUNTRY MEMBERS. 


Upon the recommendation of the Allied Societies’ 
Conference, it was decided to arrange in November 
next in London a three-day meeting, which will include 
some of the annual R.I.B.A. functions at present held 
on separate dates during the year. If the experiment 
proves successful it is hoped in future to arrange the 
annual *‘ Architects’ Week ”’ in London, in which will 
be included the Annual Dinner, the presentation of 
the Royal Gold Medal, and the President’s Inaugural 
Address, and perhaps other functions. In this way it 
is hoped that country members of the Institute will be 
given an opportunity of attending the most important 
annual functions of the Institute by making a single 
visit to London only. 


New ALLIED SOCIETY. 
The Burma Society of Architects have been admitted 
to alliance with the R.I.B.A. under the provisions of 
By-Laws 77 and 78. 


R.I.B.A. KALENDAR, 1923-24. 

The Kalendar for the coming Session is now in course 
of preparation, and changes of address, telephone num- 
bers, etc., should be notified to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
9, Conduit Street, London, W.1., as soon as possible. 


R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS 


The questions set at the Intermediate and Final (or 
Special) Examinations held in June, 1923, have been 
published, and are on sale at the Royal Institute, price 
1s. 64. (exclusive of postage). 


The Examinations 


INTERMEDIATE. 
The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for registra- 
tion as Student R.I.B.A., was held in London, Leeds and 
Birmingham from 1 to 7 June. Of the 94 candidates who 
presented themselves, 33 passed and 61 were relegated. 
The successful candidates were as follows, the names 
being given in order of merit as placed by the Examiners :— 
GaRDNER : Alfred Herbert [P. 1922], 5 Albany Road, Coventry. 
MartTIN: George Legat [P. 1919], 31 Maureen Terrace, 
Seaham Harbour. 

Dann : Clifford Horace [P. 1920], 66 Trinity Street, Norwich. 

Harris : Kenneth William Furneaux [P. 1921], Laurel House, 
Linton, near Maidstone, Kent. 

PowELL: Maynard Henry [P. 1921], 40 Woodstock Road, 
Moseley, Birmingham. 

Mason : Hilda Frances [P. 1923], 34 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

Darsa: Henry [P. 1922], 19 Camden Gardens, Shepherd’s 
Bush, W.12. 

Barrett: Wilfred Charles [P. 1920], Windmill Cottage 
Manor House, Northfield, Birmingham. 

Coomses: Robert Edwin Montagu [P. 1921], Cathedral 
School, Llandaff, South Wales. 

CoRNFORD : Roger Heney Cope [P. 1922], 16 Carlyle Man- 
sions, Cheyne Walk, London, S.W.3. 


Exuis : William Cecil [P. 1921], 75 Layton Avenue, Mansfield, 
Notts. 
Evans: Evan Arthur Edward [P. 1920], 1 Court Ucha 


Terrace, Port Talbot, Glam. 

Garwoop: Alfred Charles [P. 1920], 69 Roupell Street, 
Lambeth, S.E.1. 

*Grens : Antoine Englebert, Leightonhurst, Waverley Road, 
Bournemouth. 

Goopin: Frederick Glanville [P. 1920], 36 Western Elms 
Avenue, Reading. 

GrifFiTHs : Gordon Herbert [P. 1920], 58 Cornerswell Road, 
Penarth. 

Harris: Walter Henry Biggs [P. 1920], 48 Taunton Road, 
Bridgwater, Som. 

Jones : Leonard Stanley [P. 1919], 18 Blenheim Road, Reading. 

KimsBer: Charles Frank [P. 1920], Avonview Chambers, 
Bridge Street, Evesham, Worcestershire. 

LIVERSEEGE : Una [P. 1921], 161 Rotton Park Road, Edgbas- 
ton, Birmingham. 

Morey: Chester Stanley [P. 1921], 20 Wemsley Grove 
Tonge Moor, Bolton. 

OVERNELL: Harold [P. 1920], 106 Upper Grosvenor Road, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

PARKIN : Horace Reginald [P. 1916], Chadhurst, Far Head- 
ingley, Leeds. 

PETHERBRIDGE: Audrey Harriet [P. 
Paignton, S. Devon. 

Price: Wilfred John Brookhouse [P. 1921], 34 Kensington 
Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 

Rocers : Donald John [P. 1921], 96 Trinity Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham. 

SmitH: Bertram James Albert [P. 
Southfield, Hessle. 

Stokes : Horace William [P. 1921], 119 Wills Street, Lozells, 
Birmingham. 

TyLer: Eric Brian [P. 1922], 10 Archer Road, Penarth, Glam. 

WHITWELL : Edward John [P.1920], 25 Lutterworth Road, 
Northampton. 

Witp: Clifford [P. 
Manchester. 

WituiaMs : George [P. 1920], 59 Grafton Street, Hull. 

YoratH: Frederick George [P. 1921], “‘ Vader,’’ Oakville 
Avenue, Burslem, Staffs. 


1920], ‘“‘ Kenmore,” 


’ 


1920], ‘‘ Rossmoyne,’ 


1921], 535 Oldham Road, Failsworth, 
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THE FINAL AND SPECIAL. 

The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying for 
candidature as Associate R.I.B.A., were held in London 
from 14 to 21 June. Of the 27 candidates admitted (two 
of whom took Part I. only, having elected, in accordance 
with the regulations, to take the Examination in two parts) 
It passed and the remaining 16 were relegated. The 
successful candidates are as follows : 

ALEXANDER: Thomas Mackelvie [Special], 6 Prince Alfred 
Road, Wavertree, Liverpool. 

BucuiA: Shapurji Nesarwanji [Special], 1 
W.C.1. 

CLARK: Richard John Bond [S. 
Penzance. 

DoppDINGTON : William [Special], 70 Bousfield Road, New 
Cross, S.E.14. 

*Harez: Ali [Special], Royal College of Art, South Kensing- 
ton, S.W. 

*KasseEM: Hussein Zaki [S. 1913], State Buildings, 
of Public Works, Cairo, Egypt. 

May: Arthur John [Special], 31 Allington Road, Southville, 
Bristol. 

*MIKHAIL: Fouad [Special], Royal College of Art, South 
Kensington, S.W. 

RipinG: Richard Arthur Fielding [Special], 
Road, Earl’s Court, 5.W. 

Ross : William [Special], 137 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

Toy: Sidney [Special], 29 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 

The candidates marked * are not British subjects, but 
have taken the Examinations for the purpose of obtaining 
certificates to that effect. 


Keppel Street, 


1917], 24 Lannoweth Road, 


Ministry 


Longside 


The following candidate passed the Special Examina- 
tion held in Bombay from 23 to 28 April : 
ParRHAM: Arthur Douglas, Public Works Dept., 

Ceylon. 


Colembo, 


The following six candidates passed the Special War 
Examination held in Melbourne in December 1922 : 
BEecu: G. A. GaLE: D. W 
BurLer: A.R. Harn: A..S 
Cummincs: C. L. Parkes: S. T. 


Members’ Column 


WANTED TO PURCHASE AN A 


Firm of London Architects and Surveyors desire to P 
Architect’s Practice within radius of 60 1 f 1 
consider Partnership or mutual arr 
retary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 

CHANGES OF 

PROFESSOR BERESFOR 
Russell Street, W.C.1, an 

Tue address of Mr. Geoffrey 
Road, Kendal. 

Mr. W. ScotteR Owe? 
offices, and his address is now 
Telephone No.: City 3434 

Mr. Martin Briaccs [F.), 
Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Education, has resigned 
London, and is retiring from private 
address for all 
N.W.7 


CHITECT’S PRACTICI 


ADDRESS 


purposes 


23rd December. 1923: 


COLES AND BARTON. 
Mr. F. J. Barron [A.} has joined in partnership Mr. A. 
A.M.1I.M.C.E., and the firm wiil practice as Coles and Barton, A 
tects, Civil Engineers and Survevors. 


TOWNSEND AND Hutton. 

Mr. A. C. TowNnsenp, Dipl. Arch., A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. ( 
Hutton, B.Arch. (Hons.), have commenced practice as Tow 
ind Hutton, Architects and Survevors, Radcliffe’s Buildin 
Moorfields, Liverpool. Telephone: Cent. 4589. 

PARTNERSHIPS WANTED. 

Arncuitect (A.R.I.B.A.), with country and sea-coast practice, 
‘tesires to meet an Architect (Member of the Institute) having a 
London practice but preferring country life, with a view to part- 
iership.—Box 702, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. 

I. R.I.B.A. (39), now retiring from carrying on a very successful 
l stic and general practice abroad, wishes to get in touch with an 
Architect, preferably in the Southern Counties, whois desirous of 
idmitting a partner or disposing of his practice. The writer, now in 
England, will be in Italy during the coming winter, but available 
from next April—Applv Box 741, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, 
Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

Live ARCHITECT SURVEYOR (A.R.I.B.A., late General Staff Officer) 
seeks touch with senior leading member of the profession in London 
to practise more fully in partnership or collaboration ; capable and 

1ergetic abilities now not sufficiently utilised. Identity, etc., will 
be first disclosed in confidence by the Secretary to any likely respon- 

Le Apply Box 2963, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Stree 

n, W.1. 
OFFICE TO LET. 
Buckingham Palace Road, has two well-lighted 
*t on second floor, with possible joint use of third room. 
ntrance.—-Apply Box 703, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, 
London, W.1. 
OFFICE REOUIRED. 

UIRED, asmall West End office by an Associate of extensive 
ience practising in London, willing to serve as chief assistant 

l iager in return for a nominal salary.—Apply Box 2473, c/o 

etary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
ARCHITECT’S PRACTICE FOR SALE. 
ArcuitTect (F.R.I.B.A.) wishes to dispose of a thoroughly * live’ 
tice in Yorkshire with actual work in progress and good pros- 
ts. For full particulars apply Box 9823, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 
luit Street, Regent Street, London, W.r. 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
\SsOCIATE, 28, married, ex-Service, would like to hear from 
tect abroad requiring assistance with his practice. Energetic, 
| general knowledge, and could take entire charge of works. 
Colonial experience—Apply Box No. 2,873, c/o Secre- 
R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 
COMMENCEMENT OF PRACTICE. 
IE. H. Ganpy, A.R.I.B.A., late of the Egyptian Government, 
ynmenced practice at Cooden (temporary address, South 
. Cooden Drive, Bexhill He will be glad to receive trade 
FraANK W. EKEGGINS 
Victoria Chambers, 
trade catalogues, 
Joun S. Boyp [A 


\ 


A.R.1I.B.A., has commenced practice 
Paignton, Devon, and would be glad 


has commenced practice at 65 Bath 
rasZo 


NTIATE R.I.B.A. is going to the United States of America 
ptember 1923, and would be pleased to assist members who 
isiness matters in hand there and find it inconvenient to go 
s.—Apply Box 7or, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit 

on, \ 


NI. 


onc 
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Dates of Publication.—1922: 11th, 25th November ; gth, 
13th, 27th January ; 1oth, 24th Feb- 


ruary; roth, 24th March; 14th, 28th April; 12th May; 
znd, 16th, 30th June; 14th July; 18th August; 22nd Sep- 
tember ; 20th October. 


Mr. F. H. LAMBERT 


in partnership, and th 


Street, Bedford Row, 
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